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‘PROVING GOD’: 
ANOTHER APPROACH 


By 
R. A. KNOX 


divided, in the last resort, into two classes. Driven into 

his innermost citadel of defence, the philosopher says, “I 
believe in God, because if He did not exist I cannot understand 
how anything else could.” The mystic says, “I believe in God, 
because if He did not exist I should not care whether anything 
else existed or not.” The former appeals to an inference, the 
latter, without inference, to a need in his nature—he rules out, 
by an act of will, the possibility of the speculation. 

I have written this with hesitation, because I know it to be a 
challenge. It has long been usual to suggest that the simple 
Christian believes in God, if the truth were known, by a kind of 
intuition. Not, to be sure, that direct knowledge which the 
mystics are often supposed to enjoy, but a kind of appreciative 
faculty which tells him that “this thing is all right.” He has 
been brought up in certain beliefs by teachers who were, at the 
time, obviously more competent to form conclusions than him- 
self; and, unless some tempest of the soul drives him away from 
his bearings, he sails an even course. He sheds his other early 
beliefs, in fairies, perhaps in ghosts, but not his belief in religion 
—that is different. Later on, he meets people who hold different 
views, and falls into argument with them; and now, perhaps, 
he does begin to throw up earthworks of controversy; borrows 
from books, or invents for himself, reasons for clinging to the 
supernatural. But these are only temporary positions which he 
takes up under fire. Just so, if you ask a man why he likes Hamlet, 

t This article, together with two previous articles and an article to follow, 
form the first chapters of an unfinished book by the late Mgr. R. A. Knox. 


They are here published by kind permission of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, the owner 
of the copyright of these articles.—Ed. 
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he will devise reasons for his preference; but the preference was 
there before the reasons were present to his mind—he was 
under the spell of his author. If man was made for God, is 
it not intelligible, even natural, that the same kind of rapport 
should exist here too? 

I admit the accuracy of the picture; I am less sure about the 
construction we ought to put upon it. The admirers of this 
unreflective attitude go on, commonly, to describe it as the 
religion of “experience”; evidently implying that it is somehow 
on the same footing with our experience of the world about us. 
The worshipper does not need to argue about the existence of 
God, any more than the plain man needs to argue about the 
existence of the house next door; in the one case as in the other, 
it is sufficient to be aware of the fact. But are we, strictly speaking, 
ever aware of God, unless He grants us a supernatural revelation? 
The ordinary worshipper is aware of himself as praying; that 
is the whole content of his experience. Let him receive what 
lights and consolations you will; the whole transaction has 
still taken place within the closed circle of his own consciousness. 
And a man who has spent his whole life in the exercises of piety 
has no more evidence for the existence of a supernatural world 
than when he went to his first Communion. | 

St. Thomas, as we know, had a revelation at the end of his 
life which made all his speculations seem amateurish; and 
St. Ignatius would have died, even though no gospels had ever 
been written, for the truths made known to him at Manresa. 
But these are the exceptions; the ordinary Christian, though his 
prayer be the mystic’s prayer, and his approach be the mystic’s 
approach, has no private way into the garden; he must crowd 
in with the rest of us. He may think otherwise; but the man who, 
when a theological assertion is being discussed, slaps his chest and 
tells us that he “feels it in here,” neither produces nor deserves 
to produce conviction. We have become too suspicious of those 
matted roots which lurk in the subsoil of the unconscious to 
be impressed by the mention of a merely psychological certitude. 
In matters of small moment, how often these unaccountable 
certitudes have deceived us! You were searching for some quota- 
tion in a book lately read; you were not sure of the chapter, but 
one thing was beyond doubt—it was on the left-hand page. And 
you spent half an hour before you discovered it, on a right-hand 
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page after all. What distinguishes our religious certitudes from 
these familiar and misleading “hunches”? Only a submerged 
process of reasoning, in which the minor premiss runs, “And God 
would not allow my instincts to deceive me, in a matter of such 
moment.” But where the existence of God is the subject in 
debate, to depend on any such guarantee is to beg the question. 

When, therefore, the ordinary unreflective Christian turns away 
from the atheist orator at the corner of Hyde Park, without 
giving him the favour of an audition, what is really going on at 
the back of his mind? Does he really say to himself, “If that man 
enjoyed the interior certainty which I enjoy, he could not talk 
so foolishly”? I suspect that his real train of thought is something 
quite different. Is he not rather protesting, as many of us protest 
when a canvasser tries to interest us in the political questions of 
the day, “That kind of thing is not in my line.” Easy for the 
orator, in either case, to retort, “But it ought to be in your 
line”; a retort has little chance against a fixed habit of mind. 
After all, if he is a man of moderately religious outlook, the 
believer’s whole world-picture is built up on a theistic inter- 

etation of the universe. By this his values, provisionally at 
Seis are canonised; he keeps his word, controls his appetites, 
subscribes to charities, not without reference to eternity. He puts 
a providential construction, in a general way, on the events of 
history and of his own life. To throw this whole habit of mind 
into reverse would be no easy task for him. Doubt must knock 
loud at his door before it can gain an audience. 

So much even for the half-Christian; postulate a deeply reli- 
gious nature, and the intensity of the resistance is naturally 
multiplied. Here, it may be, you have a mind scarred with the 
memories of spiritual conflict, when a difficult decision was made, 
or sinful habit overcome; here, at least, you have a man who has 
made most of his friendships in a spiritual context, dedicated _ 
all his ambitions, consciously, to a spiritual end. If you put the 
case for scepticism to such a man, he will probably rule it out 
of court; it is false to his whole religious experience. As I suggested 
above, he is probably, in his own mind, drawing an inference; 
all that laceration of the soul could not have been produced by 
just nothing; no phantom Helen will account for his Iliad. Or 
again, a life so hedged about with sacred memories cannot 
have been founded on a lie. Is he really convinced by his own 
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argument? Or is he, if the truth were known, rationalising a 
process which lies deeper in his nature—the reaction of his will 
against a thought which it seeks, by instinct, to exclude? 

A generation back, this charge would have been a grave 
accusation. “What is this” the reader would have asked “but 
wishful thinking? And is not wishful thinking the chief obstacle 
which hinders us in the search for truth? Especially where religion 
is concerned, since religion is a great fomenter of prejudice, and 
much encumbered, already, with the day-dreams of visionaries.” 
In the present half-century, it is less clear that the unreflective 
Christian has reason to hang his head. Tentatively in England. 
but much more loudly on the Continent of Europe, the revolt 
against reason is being preached. For all these centuries she has 
claimed dominion over the rest of our human faculties; is it 
not time that she was put in her place? And indeed, there has 
been something of a revolution among her own servants, 
the philosophers. These years past, they have been assailing (and 
with her own weapons) the fastnesses of all metaphysical certainty ; 
if they live to see her dethroned, and themselves out of a job, 
they will have nobody but themselves to blame for it. Meanwhile, 
was it to be expected that an age like our own, which sits so 
loose to traditional principles in literature and in art, should 
hesitate to declare reason itself outmoded? Or that in the infinite 
variety of things, the Age of Reason should be succeeded by an 
Age of Will? 

But we have not come to that, nor am I expressing the hope 
that this book I speak of, the book which needs writing, will 
attempt to indoctrinate the human mind with the notion of 
God’s existence without the use of any rational argument. 
Intellectual fashions do not last indefinitely, and it may be that 
by the time the book is written (if it ever is written) there will 
have been another swing of the pendulum. I only beg my 
author—supposing him to be a rationalist like myself—to bear 
in mind the existence of the unreflective Christian, and to work 
him, somehow, into the picture. At present, it seems to me, there 
is a fatal division of opinion between the ranks of Christianity. 
Some of us affirm that you cannot know God by reason, and it 
is useless to make the attempt. Others, that if you do not know 
God by reason you cannot know Him at all. And our common 
antagonists are not slow to profit by the inconsistency. 
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When I say “know,” I mean, of course, “get to know.” The 
mystic, indeed, claims to know God in a sense peculiar to himself; 
the theologian knows God as a fact, the mystic, as a Person. 
But knowledge of this kind is not communicable to others. I 
am not speaking here of alleged revelations, which stand on a 
different footing. I am speaking of that normal act of contem- 
plation in which the mystic, if I may put it in that way, thinks 
God, instead of thinking about God. Even so, he is not directly 
confronted with the Divine Presence; his awareness of it is 
somehow oblique. To him, as to Moses on Sinai, God says, 
“T will station thee in a cleft of the rock, while my glory passes 
by, and cover thee with my right hand until I have gone past. 
So, when I take my hand away, thou shalt follow me with thy 
eyes, but my face thou canst not see.”” Do we not know, most of 
us, what it is to converse with a person who interests or attracts 
us in a remarkable degree, and yet carry away no clear impression 
of their features, because shyness forbade us to “take a good 
look’’? It follows that the mystic, even if he can give us his 
personal assurance that God is, cannot enlighten us about what 
God is. “What impression did you carry away?” we ask. “Does 
it bear out the guesses of theologians—that, for example. He 
is immutable? That He is super-sapient?”” And his answer is, 
“T don’t know; I only know that I have had an incommunicable 
experience.” 

Worse still, we may be met by the suspicion, not easily allayed, 
that the very conditions of the mystic’s experience make him an 
unreliable witness. Notoriously, at such times the faculties of the 
soul are, to a more or less extent suspended; the attention is 
“rapt” and the mind cannot turn back to reflect on itself without 
breaking the spell. No opportunity, then, for the mystic to 
“pinch himself to make sure he is awake.” Is it possible for him, 
afterwards, to look back upon such an experience and decide 
how much it may have been coloured by the preconceived ideas 
which he brought to it? He tells us that he has been in the presence 
of God; but is not that simply his own gloss upon the matter, 
dictated to him by his antecedent convictions? It did not need 
Mr. Aldous Huxley to assure us that Oriental mysticism, so 
akin to ours in method, owes nothing to the supposed existence of 
a personal deity. When a historian like Professor Toynbee is 
“taken out of himself,” he sees visions of history. When a 
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convinced Christian is taken out of himself, will not his visions, 
in the same way, be coloured by Christianity? 

Faced by these difficulties, the professional theologian rejects 
all arguments drawn from “experience,” normal or supernormal; 
such weapons will turn in his hand. His defence of religion shall 
be based upon admitted facts, within the knowledge of the 
common man. The five classical proofs shall be deployed, as of 
old, in the front line, with more modern arguments, like the 
argument from conscience, drawn up in reserve—yet these, too, 


in strictly syllogistic formation. There shall be no attempt to 


make our rationalist friends buy a pig in a poke. Nor will we 
appeal to them on any ground of sentiment; first convince them, 
with mathematical certainty, that God exists, then demonstrate 
to them, on the same principles, what kind of God He must, 
be, and how He is revealed in His creation. Then, only then, will 
they be asked to “apply” these considerations in a practical 
sense; what should be our attitude towards a Being so high 
above us, claiming our love and gratitude as His creatures? And 
when we have thus cleared the ground, it will be time to start 
talking about revelation. ; 

To Pascal, as we have seen, all this seemed useless, and worse 
than useless. It was the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not 
the God of the philosophers, who could bring the tortured soul 
relief. Beat the atheist in argument, force him by sheer reason 
to admit the existence of a Deity, without at the same time 
convincing him of his need for redemption, and you have done 
him an injury. You have robbed him of his last poor shred of 
excuse—that he sinned in ignorance. He sins, now, against the 
light; goes on disobeying the God he cannot doubt. Just as the 
modern educationalist will not let us teach a child the alphabet 
till it is “reading-ready,” so, for Pascal, it is a mistake to convince 
the atheist until you have hopes of converting the libertine. In 
our day, we are less prone to m, and the critics of the 
traditional method take a dif erent stand. “On paper,” they 
object, “your arguments are beautifully convincing; but, tell me, 
has any human Sine ever been converted to God in that way? 
Can you point to a single instance, in history or among your 
own acquaintance, where a man has been led on, unwillingly, 
by sheer force of argument, to a position in which mere intellec- 
tual candour forced him to make the surrender of his soul?” 
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Probably the objection is over-stated; mankind is infinitely 
various. But, commonly at least, when a man turns or turns 
back to the profession of Christianity after a long period of 
unbelief, there is a ground for it—and a ground other than 

ure reason. Some personal influence has been at work; some side- 
Fight of history, some apergu that has been granted him in the 
course of literary studies, has set him out on a fresh line, has 
jolted the arrangement of his world-picture. Now, why should 
this oblique approach be necessary, if the supernatural lies at 
the end of a chain of reasoning, as cogent as a proposition in 
geometry? 

The answer of the traditional theologian is a simple one. - 
Abstract reasoning has no delights for the ordinary mind; and 
where the reasoning is so close that it demands concentrated 
attention, our natural indolence disinclines us for the exercise. 
That is why the atheist is to blame; he was not just stupid, he 
neglected, through idleness if nothing worse, opportunities of 
arriving at the truth. Well, the vis inertiae is a powerful motive. 
But it is scarcely surprising if the unbeliever makes merry over 
the situation; these famous proofs (he points out) do not convince 
anyone unless his mind is made up already. Nor is the champion 
of unreflective religion less emboldened. Doubtless (he tells us) 
the convert put himself through the intellectual drill of arguing 
from effect to Cause, from motion to Mover, and all the rest of 
it. But all that was only on the surface; you can see from his 
own admission that there were deeper currents at work. All that 
philosophy was a kind of afterthought—so, when you have done 
a sum = mental arithmetic, you may check it afterwards with 
pencil and paper. What is it, after all, that the —e 
produces so proudly for our inspection? Only a set of abstrac- 
tions; to invest them with personality, you must apprehend them 
at a deeper level. The reality that lies behind them is some- 
thing that must be felt. 

It might appear at first sight as if this multiplicity of ways to 
God put the apologist in a position of advantage. “Human 
beings” he will tell us “are very differently made; some of us 
proceed by instinct, some by reason. Because God wants us all to 
come to Him, He allows us to come to Him each in our own 
way; reason and instinct alike point surely to Him.” But in fact 
this uncertainty in our approach counts against us. We are 
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suspected of double-dealing; we are like the fraudulent tradesman 


who keeps one set of weights and measures for his customers, 
another for the inspector when he comes round. Let a soul be 
attracted towards the Church, and we hustle it along with a set 
of considerations which by-pass reason altogether. But no sooner 
does the metaphysician pay his visit of inspection, than we 
produce from the back of the shop a whole string of philosophical 
considerations, borrowed for the occasion from Aristotle. How 
bankrupt must be our thought, if we thus treat the most profound 
principles of metaphysics as mere counters, to be used in a game 
of controversy ! 

The champion, then, who is one day to state the case for the 
Christian religion impressively, has no light task before him. 
At the very outset, he must accept and justify this strange di- 
chotomy in Christian thought. On the one side, he must make it 
clear that the man who claims to reach the knowledge of God by 
some kind of instinct or intuition is in fact making use of a 
suppressed inference. On the other side, he must show the 
philosophical ladder by which we climb to the knowledge of 
God as mounting, not to a set of abstractions, but to a living 
reality. His must be Jacob’s experience, “Over this ladder the 
Lord himself leaned down.” 

I think he will be well advised to concentrate attention upon one 
only of the five classical proofs, the proof from “contingent and 
necessary being.” The most elusive of all, yet the most funda- 
mental; all the others presuppose it. The most mysterious thing 
in our common experience is the difference between the chimaera, 
which might have existed but doesn’t, and the hardly less im- 
probable platypus, which is. What is this strange phenomenon 
which so baffles our powers of expression that we are driven, 
sometimes, to describe a thing as “‘really there,” when we know 


we are only deriving a metaphor from space? Reality, actuality, 


asseribility (the logician’s word)—what is this strange plus- 
quantity which adds nothing to our notion of what a thing is like, 
yet adds everything? To claim that it is a mere label, arbitrarily 
affixed by our thought, is to make shipwreck of philosophy. To 
say that it is some part of the thing’s nature or notion, is an 
abuse of terms; a chimaera is as rich in nature and in notion as a 
platypus. No, actuality has to be conceived as pumped into the 
thing (if a vulgar metaphor may be used for the sake of clearness) 
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from a reservoir which lies outside the closed circle of our 
thought. Somewhere (we fall into our spatial metaphors again) 
there must be an Existent from which all lesser, casual existences 
are derived. It will be the task of my author to convey all this to 
his public in terms which are philosophically sound, without 
over-taxing the mental agility of the common reader. 

IfI may presume to counsel him further, I would say, “Drop the 
platypus as soon as you can, and encourage the reader to take, as 
a type of actuality—himself.” I write these words on my sixty- 
ninth birthday; and I suppose few of us are so unimaginative as 
to pass a milestone of that kind without giving a thought to the 
question, “If my first birthday hadn’t happened, what then?” 
Here is this queer thinking apparatus at work, trying to imagine 
itself non-existent, chimaera instead of platypus. Myself the 
thinker, myself the thought, with my own shadow occluding 
the glass of my perception, I am for the moment, representatively, 
the whole of known reality. That I exist, I cannot doubt; that 
my own existence belongs to me, is in any way part of my 
nature, I cannot intelligibly maintain. As well might an actor 
try to convince us that the spot-light under which he moves is 
part of his —- I should be surprised if Mr. Pickwick came 
into the room; why am I not surprised to find myself in the 
room? The problem, if you come to think of it, is the same. 
Pickwick was projected into the world by Dickens, but as an 
idea only—man could do no more. By what means, then, am 
I projected into the world, an actuality? 

Such will be the nerve of my author’s argument. He will not, 
I think, embroil himself with the scientists about what is meant by 
cause and motion; nor will he insist greatly on the argument 
from design, from which we infer a supreme, but not necessarily 
an infinite Intelligence. The argument from perfection in the 
degrees of being will have more attractions for him, though 
perhaps not in its classical form. Our experience comes to us 
not in light and shade, but in colour; and the “values” of which 
there is so much talk to-day—do they really explain or justify 
themselves? Is there really any reason why I should keep m 
word, to my own disadvantage, except a belief, whether w 
or ill grounded, in a religion? Not only, then, existence itself, 
but the colours which illuminate it, point us to the super- 
natural. But my author’s chief concern will be to make his reader 
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apprehend the notion of a God who is, who alone exists in 
His own right; the Non-ego par excellence. 

And, in doing that, he might find himself wondering whether 
the divergence of approach indicated above, between the profes- 
sional theologian and the unreflective Christian, is really as 
irreconcilable as we thought. 7 

What I am suggesting is that, at its highest, man’s apprehension 
of God is conjointly the work of his intellect and of his will. 
I say “conjointly,” not “simultaneously,” because we have no 
experience of a state in which two of our faculties are employed 
at the same time. We do not, at one and the same moment, think 
and will. But, for all that, my intellect is myself thinking, and 
my will is myself desiring; it does not seem impossible that in 
sO momentous an encounter as that of man’s soul with the 
divine Fact, the whole of his nature should be engaged. If the 
apex of human thought is the —- of God, and the apex 
of human desire is the love of God, who shall say how closely, 
in their inner nature, the two converge? It may be that the 
theologian and the mystic are like two ates, each making the 
ascent of the same peak, but at a little distance from one another. 
So intent is each on his own difficult progress, that he has no 
time to look round at the steps his neighbour has carved in the 
snow. No reason to blame either, until either begins to blame 
the other for not following in his footsteps. 

After “ o 2 the theologian is content to prove the 
existence 0 y the argument from contingent and n 
being, and to take, as a of being, 
what difference is there between the result that emerges? Only 
that the theologian has come to know, what the mystic has to 
come to feel, his utter dependence on a Reality outside himself; 
when the mystic declares “I am nothing,” or exclaims, “My God 
and my all!”, what is he doing? He is only turning prose into 
poetry. He has made an unconscious inference, from his own 
insufficiency to the All-sufficiency which is its obverse; but, poet- 
like, he has comprised the two stages of his argument in a single 
composite picture. He is like the mathematical genius, chained to a 
school-desk, who does the sum in his head, and is then pestered by 
Authority to “show his working.” Let him not be disturbed, then, 
unless he begins to complain that we prosaic fellows “don’t under- 
stand what religion is about”; when that happens, he is on the 
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road to heresy. But if he is content to yawn over our metaphysical 
demonstrations, and say he “supposes it is all right,” let us not 
be impatient with him; his battle is ours. 

My author, then, would have a certain tenderness for the 
attitude of the unreflective Christian. I do not mean that, like 
Pascal, he would draw a distinction between “the God of the 

hilosophers” and “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” ; that 
he would by-pass the intellect, and base his appeal on something 
other. It is, of course, impossible to say what form Pascal’s 
great work would have taken if he had lived to accomplish it. 
But the fragments which survive suggest that he meant to leave 
metaphysical considerations altogether on one side. His method 
would appear to be something like this. Man has certain spiritual 
needs, certain “exigencies,” which nothing in nature can satisfy. 
The study of history shows us, in the Old and New Testaments, 
an alleged revelation which perfectly satisfies these needs. There- 
fore this revelation must be true. Impossible to say how great a 
spell his work might have exercised on posterity, backed by all 
Pascal’s mastery of style, all Pascal’s forensic skill. It would have 
been tremendous, but could even Pascal have made it convincing? 

No, we are not going to by-pass metaphysics. What I complain 
of is a certain aridity, both of style and of treatment, by which 
the metaphysician repels, where he should have beguiled, his 
reader. The atheist, they tell us, is to blame for his ignorance of 
God; he should have taken the trouble to find out about Him; 
but—need the trouble be so prohibitive? To be sure, an honour- 
able scruple bids us see that everything is fair and above-board; 
no poetry, no rhetoric must conceal a plain philosophic issue; 
the conjurer must roll up his sleeves. But, what is the public 
the apologist is writing for? If his aim is to be read by dialecticians, 
and reviewed in the trade organs of philosophy, they are well 
enough, these careful precisions of meaning, these jostling abstract 
nouns, these obscure allusions to earlier writers in the same 
field; served up with no more sauce over them than a lifeless 
illustration now and again, taken from common life, and weari- 
somely repeated from one page to the next. If the reader, by 
taste and training, is shibenalas enough to be carried along from 
one paragraph to another, he is reading “with his feet on the 
fender”; in a critical spirit, prepared to admire the strength of 
the case which his author is putting up for the existence of a 
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God, but interested all the while in the proof, not in the thing 
proved. To be sure, when he has triumphantly reached his 
climax, the theologian concludes (in a series of syllogisms) that 
it is the duty of man to wy to love, to serve the Divine Being 
of whose existence he can have no further doubt. But alas, he 
no longer commands the attention of his audience. It is so easy to 
switch off the television when the advertisement begins. 

My author would have a different public in mind. He would 
see his reader as a young man, harassed with the doubts of 
adolescence, and demanding to have reason shown for rejecting 
them; as a man in middle life, who has long been content to 
outgrow the dogmas of his childhood, but now hankers after a 
steadier view of the world, to light him into old age; or perhaps 
as one who has been brought up apart from religious influences, 
and feels a gap, a sense of being defrauded. Such people, as a rule, 
are extremely suspicious of anything like an appeal to sentiment; 
conscious of hors , they are afraid of wl-dishine, But at 
the same time they are—how could they not be?—in a highly 
self-conscious state; they cannot really approach the problem in 
a detached way, as if it were a detective story or a newspaper 
competition. To them, accordingly, my author says, “You are 
preoccupied with yourself? Very well; it is of yourself we will 
talk; the lodge is tiled, the circle is closed; you are the thinker, 
you the thought. With Descartes, you may doubt the existence 
of an external world, with Berkeley you may deny it, but one 
thing certainly exists—you, the doubter. And yet, this fact of 
existence is not part of your nature; your nature might be 
complete, as a poet’s dream, without it. It is borrowed money, 
not part of the estate. Borrowed, whence? Unless there is, some- 
where outside yourself, a Nature to which existence belongs, as of 
right.” Oh, the argument shall be all according to the books, 
as scholastic as you will. But the dia which illustrates the 
argument shall be the reader hi ; in his own mind, how 
important, and yet, even to his own mind, how inadequate! He 
- is not lost in a maze of abstractions; it is of his very real self that 
we speak. His whole sympathies are engaged by the argument; 
he is like the land forces of Athens in Sicily, following, with the 
unconscious motions of their bodies, the progress of the sea- 
battle. The argument shall convince him purely as an argument; 
but when it does so, it shall find him on Fis knees. 
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It will need no common gifts, to present the case for religion 
in this integral fashion, so as to make sure that the will and the 
affections of the reader shall keep pace with his mental enlighten- 
ment; to combine the lucidity of St. Thomas with the unction 
of Pascal. What I want to emphasise, is that this ideal treatment 
does not sin against philosophical honesty. We are not saying 
to the would-be convert, “Unfortunately there is something of 
a gap in the argument here; let us hasten to fill it up with the 
putty of sentiment.” Man is called upon to serve God with his 
whole heart and his whole mind, not with a fifty-fifty amalgam 
of the two. The two faculties should, by rights, function together 
as smoothly as the two lobes of the brain. In practice, they have 
to be stimulated alternately—and by a single process, because the 
recognition of our own inadequacy as creatures is at once the 
guarantee of God’s existence and the basis of all worship. 

I have said that my author would address himself to the kind 
of person who is already well disposed towards the search for 
religious truth; perhaps you may say to the kind of person 
who, if possible, wants God to exist. Has he, then, no message 
for the reader Pascal had in mind; the reader who does not want 
God to exist, because recognition of the fact would interfere 
with his pleasures, his ambitions? And would he not have done 
better—such people being so numerous, and in such desperate 
need of a corrective—to have written his apologetic on altogether 
different lines? I mean, to have concentrated on the argument 
from conscience. Could he not fan the dull embers of conscience 
in the reader’s heart, until by the grace of God it sufficed both to 
enlighten his mind, and to warm his affections? No one doubts 
that such a book, if it could find its way into the right hands, 
would be of enormous value. But it would be calculated to 
dispose men’s minds for the great enquiry, rather than to assist 
them in conducting it. For the argument from conscience con- 
vinces us only that a Being exists higher than ourselves, with 
rights over us; not necessarily that he is infinite. And the first 
necessary step in apologetics is to prove the existence of an 
infinite God, with infinite rights over us. A point which, it is 
to be hoped, will be made clear in the following chapter. 


JOHN 


By 
BEDE GRIFFITHS 


“w—OR HIM who would hasten to the perfection of the monastic 
life,” wrote St. Benedict at the end of his Rule, “there are 

the teachings of the holy Fathers, by observing which a 

man is led to the summit of perfection”; and among the teachings 
of the holy Fathers he gives the first place to the Conferences 
of Cassian and his Institutes. There can be no doubt of the place 
which the writings of Cassian held in the actual composition of 
the Rule. “St. Benedict,” writes Abbot Butler, “was familiar 
with Cassian’s writings and was saturated with their thought and 
, in a greater measure than with any other, save only the 

Holy Scriptures.”? Thus through the Rule of St. Benedict the 
writings of Cassian entered into the tradition of monastic life in 
the West, and that not only indirectly but directly, because in 
another part of the Rule St. Benedict had recommended that 
the “Conferences of Cassian or the Lives of the Fathers” should 
be read every day after supper before the office of Compline. 
Thus the teaching of Cassian was woven into the very structure 
of the monastic life and formed, one may say, the basis of monas- 
tic spirituality. But not only this. We find that even at a later 
date, when new Orders to arise in the Church, the 
Conferences of Cassian still held their place. We are told that they 
were one of the two books which St. Thomas Aquinas always 
kept on his desk (the other being the Commentary of Chrysos- 
tom on St. Matthew’s Gospel). In this way this ideal of monastic 


t The best book on Cassian in English is that of Mr. Owen Chadwick, John 
Cassian, A Study in Primitive Monasticism (Cambridge 1950). This is a scholarly 
work, but it needs to be read in the light of the criticism made of it by Dom 
Aelred Sillem in an article in The Downside Review (Summer 1951). 

The works of Cassian in Latin are published in Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
vols. XLIX and L, and in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vols. 
XIII-XIV (Vienna 1886-8). 

The quotations are taken from the English translation of Cassian’s works in 
the Oxford Library of the Fathers, vol. XI (1894). 


2 Benedictine Monachism, p. 46. 
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spirituality, coming originally from the East, penetrated into the 
of it may be to underlie the 
a of such a supremely popular work as The Imitation of 
Christ. 

Yet when we come to study this doctrine today, whether 
from a monastic or a more general point of view, we are imme- 
diately faced with some grave difficulties. The very basis of this 
doctrine seems to be that Christian perfection can only be found 
in a complete renunciation of the “world.” In the very first 
book of the Institutes we read that a monk is one who has “cut 
off all the deeds and works of this world” and is “dead to all 
earthly conversation.” It may be said that this is good advice for 
a monk (though I think that this needs many reservations), 
but when it is constantly held up, as it has been, as the ideal of 
Christian perfection, it presents, as I have said, a grave problem. 
The ideal of Christian perfection was set by the Fathers of the 
Desert, and the very first condition of it was “flight from the 
world”; and yet today we see the goal of the Christian life more 
and more in terms of an apostolic life, penetrating the world in 
all its forms of activity. How are we to reconcile these conflicti 
ideas? That is the problem, and it is only by studying the wor. 
of Cassian in its historical setting that we can begin to find an 
answer to it. 

Cassian was born at an unknown date towards the beginning 
of the second half of the fourth century, probably in what is now 
Yugoslavia, which was then a province of the Roman Empire 
in which both Greek and Latin were spoken. This, no doubt, 
helped him in his task of translating the teaching of the Greek 
Fathers into Latin. At an early age he left his native land to 
become a monk in a monastery at Bethlehem, near to that of 
St. Jerome. But some years later he obtained permission together 
with another monk of his community, to visit Egypt, where he 
remained for twelve years. It was this visit to Egypt which deter- 
mined the course of his life. He spent his time there going round 
from monastery to monastery and visiting the cells of the soli- 
taries, studying the life and teaching of the Fathers of the Desert, 
and later embodied all that he had been able to learn in the two 
books of his Institutes and Conferences. The books werenot written 
till twenty-five years later, when Cassian had become the abbot 
of a monastery in Marseilles. It was thus that the teaching of the 
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Fathers of the Desert came to be translated into Latin and given 
to the western world. 

The monastic life in the Egyptian desert was then at its height, 
and Cassian regarded these monks of the desert as the embodiment 
of Christian perfection. He writes of them with the naive 
enthusiasm of seme , which reminds one sometimes of the 
attitude of Boswell to Dr. Johnson. Yet there can be no doubt of 
the grandeur of this ideal. The monastic life had begun in the 
third century with St. Antony, and it was his life and teaching, 
which was made known to ra West in the Life of St. Antony 
by St. Athanasius, which set the ideal for the monastic life. The 
movement which followed arose spontaneously at the end of 
the period of persecution, when those Christians who sought to 
follow the example of the martyrs left the world and all that 
they possessed in order to follow Christ. The reasons for this 
movement are, no doubt, complex. Behind it all there lay without 
question the call of the Gospel, which Antony had heard: “Go, 
sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven, and come follow me.” There was also the 
example of the martyrs who had given their lives for Christ, and 
the monk was seen as one who gave his life for Christ by 
“dying” to the world. But behind these motives there lay also the 
longing for “perfection,” which lies so deep in the human soul, 
the desire for union with God, for “contemplation,” for solitude, 
for self-conquest. 

Now this desire has nothing specifically Christian in it. A 
similar movement took place in India five hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, which was marked by exactly the same 
characteristics. There was the same ideal of total renunciation 
(sannyasa), the same desire for union with God (or the absolute— 
Brahman), apart from all earthly ties, the same labour of asceti- 
cism (yoga) which developed into a positive science of perfection, 
the same goal of “contemplation” (jnana or knowledge, like the 
Greek gnosis). We can trace the beginning of a similar movement 
in Greece at the same time with Pythagoras and his followers, 
which developed through Plato into the fully-developed doctrine 
of contemplation in Plotinus. Nor can there be any doubt of the 
influence of this doctrine on Christian thought. We find the 
vocabulary of the Greek philosophers already in Clement of 
Alexandria, and with Origen a Christian philosophy has already 
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begun to take shape, which was to be perfected by St. Gregory 
of Nyssa. But it was Evagrius of Pontus (the importance of whose 
work has only recently been discovered), who was responsible for 
giving this doctrine the shape which it took among the Fathers 
of the Desert. We find in him all the fundamental + te of Greek 
philosophy, of virtue and perfection, of contemplation and 
gnosis, fused into a fully-developed Christian doctrine of asceti- 
cism and contemplation. 

There can be no question but that this was a genuine “‘inte- 
gration” of Greek philosophy in Christian thought and practice. 
The Greek ideal is fundamentally indienne the Christian 
genius: the Greek stem is grafted into the Christian stock and 
becomes a new thing. Fr. Daniélou has shown the wonderfully 
subtle nature of this process in his study of the work of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa.! It is a work of incalculable importance 
because it is a model of the kind of work which has yet to be done 
with the Indian doctrines of Yoga and Advaita. But it is important 
to notice that both the language and the ideas of this philosophy 
are Greek and not Christian in their origin. The words for 
asceticism (ascesis) and contemplation (theoria) are not to be 
found in the New Testament. Thus, though one may hold that 
the new doctrine was a genuine “development” of the Gospel, 
yet it cannot be denied that it gave the teaching and practice of 
the Gospel a new direction. Whereas in the New Testament the 
ideal of the Gospel is seen in terms of Charity, the love of God 
with all one’s heart and soul and strength, and the love of one’s 
neighbour as oneself, in the Greek view “perfection” (the word 
is significant, because, though it is found in the New Testament, 
it has quite a different emphasis) is seen in terms of contemplation, 
that is, the perfection of the intellect rather than of the will, and 
means to perfection is seen as asceticism, that is, the practice of 
virtue with a view to one’s own spiritual perfection rather than 
to the good of one’s neigbour. 

These ideals are by no means incompatible, but it is essential 
that the Greek ideal of virtue and contemplation should be kept 
always in subordination to the Christian ideal of charity. In 
Evagrius, there is a tendency to subordinate charity to contem- 
plation and to see charity as a means to the ultimate goal of 
gnosis, in which perfection consists. When this is done it is 
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almost inevitable that an artificial division between the “active” 
and the “contemplative” life should be created. The active life 
of “virtue” is seen as simply a means for the ultimate end of 
contemplation, and Christian perfection is regarded as consistin 
in the perfection of the individual in solitary communion wi 
God. Thus separation from the “world” and the “flesh,” con- 
sidered not so much under their aspect of the sinful condition of 
fallen man, as the condition of all created things, comes to be 
regarded as the necessary condition of Christian perfection. The 
ideal is found in the monk living totally cut off not only from 
the “world” but even from his fellow monks, taking the absolute 
minimum of food which is necessary to sustain life, and occupied 
in ceaseless meditation, free from all earthly thoughts. 

There can be no doubt of the influence of Evagrius on Cassian’s 
thought, or that it was this ideal of the monastic life which he 
sought and found in the teaching and practice of the Fathers of 
of the Desert. Yet there were also other influences at work. Not 
all the monks of the desert were “Origenists”; the majority 
— were simple tians who knew no Greek, and who 

llowed a simpler path, though their ideal may have been much 
the same. Cassian was also influenced by the more moderate 
ideas of St. Basil, wet age wo and St. John Chrysostom. But still 
more we must consider that Cassian was concerned to present 
this ideal of the monastic life to the West and to adapt it to the 
needs of “Gallic souls and Gallic bodies,” which were very 
different from those of Egyptians. It has indeed been questioned 
how much Cassian was actually representing the teaching of the 
Fathers to whom he attributes the Conferences and how much 
he was reinterpreting it in the light of his own experience. 
There can be little » re that after twenty-five years he can 
hardly have reproduced the actual words of the Egyptian monks 
and it is evident that he has reflected deeply on it himself. It 
seems probable that we have in his writings an authentic represen- 
tation of the — of the Desert Fathers, yet reflected through 
Cassian’s own mind and interpreted in the light of his own 
experience. 

When one turns to the actual writings of Cassian, one is sur- 
prised by the balance and moderation which he displays. Any- 
one who expects from him stories of miracles or of feats of 
asceticism in the manner of Palladius will be disappointed. 
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Cassian has his stories which enliven the conferences, but they 
tell not so much of miracles of fasting and asceticism as of examples 
of humility, obedience and the perfection of chastity or of prayer. 
It is true that he sometimes shocks us by judgment on these 
matters. There is the well-known story of the monk who watered 
a dry stick for a whole year conan was told to do so by his 
superior, which is held up as an example of the perfection of 
obedience!; and there is the really shocking inhumanity of the 
story of the Father who entered a monastery with his little son, 
and consented to see his son beaten daily before his eyes without 
any reason and was finally given the command to throw him 
into the river, which he was proceeding to do, when some of the 
brethren, “who had been purposely set to watch the banks of 
the river very carefully,” mercifully stopped him.? There is the 
still more serious story of the monk 5 tried to persuade his 
wife to renounce the world with him and, when he was not 
successful, deliberately abandoned her and defended himself on 
the ground of the gospel saying that a man must “hate” his wife 
and children.3 It is true that Cassian himself has some doubts 
about the morality of this proceeding, and on the whole we 
must say that these examples serve only to remind us that Cassian 
was writing about a movement of tremendous power, in which 
men were carried to extremes and only gradually was it possible 
to pea a true balance and to oak out a valid system of 
morality. 

Cassinn’s own attitude can be most clearly seen in the admirable 
conference of Abbot Moses on the “grace of discretion.” We 
are inclined to regard discretion as the supreme merit of the 
Rule of St. Benedict, but it is interesting to find that this is 
precisély one of those principles which St. Benedict derived from 
Cassian, and which Cassian traces to no less a than St. 
Antony. We are told that the “elders” of the Thebaid, the region 
in which St. Antony lived, had met together one day to inquire 
about perfection. And when many had given their opinion as to 
the surest way of reaching perfection, one placing it in fasting 
and vigils, others in withdrawal from the world into solitude, 
others (and this is of special interest to us) in the duties of charity; 
St. Antony at last arose and declared that after all his experience 
of life in the desert he was convinced that, though all these things 

t Inst., IV. 24. 2 Ibid., IV. 27. 3 Conf., XXL. 8-10. 
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were good and useful, yet none of them was of any value without 
the grace of discretion. Here we have the considered judgment 
of the Father of all monks, the man whose example had set 
the world afire with the ideal of the ascetic life, and we find 
him affirming the very principle which St. Benedict was to place 
at the basis of his Rule. 

In fact, when one examines the Institutes of Cassian, as distinct 
from the Conferences, one is surprised to find how closely St. 
Benedict has modelled his Rule on them. Now the Institutes give 
the ideal of the ascetic or “practical” life as it was called, while 
the Conferences are concerned with the contemplative life or 
the way of “perfection.” It is worth noting at the outset that 
St. Benedict takes over from Cassian the conception that the 
monastery, or coenobium, with its common life of prayer and 
discipline, is a training ground for the solitary life of the anchorite, 
who is engaged in ceaseless contemplation, to which St. Benedict 
refers, following Cassian, as the “lofty heights of perfection,” 
St. Benedict makes it clear that his Rule is a “little rule for 

inners” and is concerned, like Cassian’s Institutes, with the 
“practical” life. It is not so surprising, therefore, that he should 
have followed the plan of the Institutes so closely. 

Cassian begins his Institutes with an account of the dress of 
the monks, which is not of much practical value as the dress of 
the Egyptian monks could not be very closely followed in the 
West: but Cassian shows his practical sense by saying at the 
end, in words which St. Benedict was to echo: “So much we 
have said that we may not appear to have left out any article of 
the dress of the Egyptians. But we need only keep to those 
customs which the situation of the place and the customs of the 
district permit.” In the next two books he describes the system 
of the canonical prayers of the monks, which is of great interest 
to us, as it gives us one of the fullest iptions of the litur: 
at this very early date. On the whole it is very close to the 
system which St. Benedict adopted and which has become tradi- 
tional in the Church. He mentions the venerable tradition 
according to which an angel had revealed that no more than 
twelve psalms should be said at Matins, so that the office should 
not become a burden. But it is noticeable that Cassian goes on 
to say that after the night office the brethren are wont to return 
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to their cells and “there they offer with great earnestness the 
same service of prayer, as their special sacrifice, as it were; nor 
do any of them give themselves up to any further rest and 
sleep, till the brightness of the day comes and the labours of the 
day succeed the labours and meditations of the night.” 

Already one begins to discern the place which the liturgy of 
the Church, the divine office in common, holds in the mind of 
Cassian. This is one of the most crucial questions we have to 
consider in regard to the conception of prayer which we find 
in Cassian alte Fathers of the Desert. It seems to be clear 
that the common prayer of the liturgy is regarded, like the 
common life in general, as a kind J cnn or training 
ground for the “private sacrifice” of prayer which is the real 
‘work” of the monk. This is one of the ideas which St. Benedict 
was 4 modify profoundly and which is of vital importance for 
us today. 

In yt fourth book of the Institutes, Cassian describes the 
monastic training of the Egyptian monks, and it is here that we 
find the most striking resemblances with the Rule of St. Benedict. 
The monastic life is firmly grounded on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of poverty, humility and obedience. One is struck by the 
severity of the rules with regard to what St. Benedict was to call 
the “vice of private ownership” and which he reproduces 
almost verbatim. It is obvious that this was felt to be the very 
basis of the renunciation, the response to the “go sell all that 
thou hast” of the Gospel, which marks a monk. But external 
poverty can only be the setting for a training in poverty of spirit, 
and it is humility and obedience which therefore constitute the 
essential training of a monk. Here St. Benedict follows Cassian 
very closely and the Twelve Degrees of Humility, which form 
the core of the ascetic discipline of the Rule, are already outlined 
in Cassian, though St. Benedict has expanded and enriched 
them. In this respect Cassian’s teaching lies behind the ascetic 
teaching of all later religious life in the West. 

The last eight books of the Institutes deal with the “eight 
principal faults,” gluttony, fornication, covetousness, anger, 
dejection, “‘accidie’” or sloth, vainglory, and pride. It is the 
struggle with these sins which constitutes the essence of the 
“practical” life in Cassian’s eyes. A monk is for him an “athlete 
of Christ” or a “soldier of Christ ever ready for battle.” The 
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battle in question is fundamentally that between the “flesh and 
the spirit.” It is here that the Greek character of Cassian’s view of 
life comes out most clearly. Yet it must be recognised that the 
basis for this view is found in St. Paul, and Cassian is fond of 
quoting St. Paul: “I run yet not aimlessly, I fight not as one 
beating the air” (I Cor. ix. 26). But the spiritual warfare in 
question goes beyond that of the flesh and the spirit; it is ulti- 
mately a battle with evil spirits. This “conflict with demons” 
undoubtedly played a very large part in the spirituality of the 
Fathers of the Desert. Yet here again we must recognise its 
scriptural basis. It is not only that St. Paul declares that “our 
wrestling is not with flesh and blood but with spiritual wickedness 
in high places” (Eph. vi. 12), but that this idea of a conflict 
with the powers of darkness lies behind the whole —_ 
especially in the account of Our Lord’s temptation in the wilder- 
ness, which was the model for the monk’s life in the desert. 

Fr. Bouyer in his Meaning of the Monastic Life has insisted that 
this “conflict with demons” was the essential purpose of the 
monk’s retirement to the desert, but this is surely to exaggerate. 
There is no doubt that it played a very important part in the 
primitive conception of the monastic life, but in Cassian at least 
it nowhere takes the first place. This is one of those points in 
which modern psychology is most inclined to question the 
motives of the monks of the desert. It must mae, = admitted 
that the motive = and in the monastic 
whether against the or t irits, was exaggera 
Perhaps there is a trace here of the “semi Pelagianism” of which 
Cassian was accused. In the relations between and the 
freewill there is certainly a strong emphasis on the part of the 
free will and there are one or two statements by Cassian which 
would now be considered incorrect. But on the whole it must 
be said that Cassian’s position was very balanced and, considering 
the heated atmosphere of the time, he showed remarkable 
moderation. Yet nowadays we should be inclined to see the 
monastic life less in terms of war and conflict with evil and more 
in terms of grace and co-operation with the action of the Holy 
Spirit. This is one of those points where we must recognise the 
-” of a change of emphasis in our conception of the monastic 

But if we would find the real purpose of the monastic life in 
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Cassian’s eyes, we must turn to the Conferences. The Institutes 
are comparatively short and serve merely as an introduction to 
the main of his work, which is to describe the way of 
“perfection” according to the teaching of the Fathers of the 
Desert. The tone of the Conferences is more intimate and we feel 
more closely in touch with the actual words of the Fathers 
whom Cassian consulted. He describes vividly the burning 
enthusiasm which filled him and his companion, Germanus, 
when they approached these heroes of the monastic life, and it is 
difficult not to believe that we have here the very substance of 
those talks which must have become engraven on Cassian’s 
mind. Each of the great Fathers to whom he talks is described with 
loving devotion and some of the circumstances of their life 
uiinnin are given. Cassian leaves us in no doubt as to what 
he was seeking and of the answer which he received. In the 
first Conference of Abbot Moses we are given a description of 
the aim or goal (the skopos) of the monastic life. From this there 
can be no doubt that what the monks of the desert set out to 
find was the way to attain to perpetual prayer. The question they 
sought to answer was how can one attain to “continual and 
unceasing perseverance in prayer” so that Our Lord’s command 
to “pray without ceasing” could be fulfilled. 

e terms in which Abbot Moses answers this question are 
of great interest. He replies that the aim of the monastic life in 
general is “the kingdom of God,” but the immediate aim or 
goal is “purity of heart.” “Everything,” he says, “should be 
done and sought after for the sake of this. For this we must seek 
solitude, for this we know that we ought to submit to fastings, 
vigils, toils, bodily nakedness, reading and all other virtues, 
that through them we may prepare our heart and to keep it 
unharmed by all evil passions, and resting on these steps to 
mount to the perfection of charity.”! And again: “This then 
should be our main effort, and this steadfastness of purpose of 
heart we should constantly aspire after, viz., that the soul may 
ever cleave to God and to heavenly things.” It is this way of 
envisaging Christian perfection which determines Cassian’s 
whole conception of the monastic life. It is to be noticed in the 
first place that Cassian uses only evangelical terms. The aim of the 
monastic life is the “kingdom of heaven” and the means is 

t Conf., I. 7. 2 Ibid., I. 8. 
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“purity of heart.” This is of particular interest, because what 
Cassian calls “purity of heart” comes very close to what Evagrius 
and the Greek school of thought called “passionlessness”’ (apatheia) 
or freedom from all disturbance (ataraxia). Now these were 
originally Stoic terms and it seems that we have here an example 
of Cassian’s transposing the language of Greek philosophy into 
that of the Gospel. Cassian further goes on to equate this “purity 
of heart” with that charity which St. Paul describes in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. For, Abbot Moses goes on, “‘it clearl 
follows that perfection is not arrived at simply by self-denial, 
and the giving up of all our goods, and the casting away of 
honours, unless there is that charity which the Apostle describes, 
which consists in purity of heart alone.” 

It can be seen how profoundly Christian is Cassian’s point of 
view, and no doubt that of the Fathers whose teaching he 
reproduces. Yet at the same time one cannot help noticing that 
charity and purity of heart have been given a definitely new 
direction. The emphasis all the time is on tranquillity of mind and 
freedom from passion; for what, he asks, is all this (that is, the 
— of charity) “but to offer to God a perfect and clean 

eart and to keep it free from all disturbances.’’2 It is here that 
we can detect the direction given to the monastic life by Evagrius 
and the Greek tradition. Though the terms are Christian and the 
whole conception of the monastic life is steeped in the tradition 
of the Gospel, yet it has received a new direction. The goal of life 
is “contemplation,” an “immovable tranquillity of mind and a 
perpetual purity.”” Once Christian perfection is seen in terms of 
‘tranquillity of mind” (apatheia) and “freedom from disturbances” 
(ataraxia), it is inevitable that solitude and separation from the 
world should be regarded as its necessary conditions. We shall 
- how this view dominates Cassian’s conception of the monastic 

e. 

Cassian’s teaching on prayer itself is found in the two con- 
ferences of Abbot Isaac on Prayer, which are justly regarded as 
the most memorable of all the Conferences. It remains one of 
the most profound and at the same time one of the mist practical 
treatises on prayer which has ever been written. Cassian divides 
prayer into four kinds, following St. Paul’s description in the 
first epistle to Timothy, “I exhort therefore that supplications, 

Conf, I. 6. 2 Ibid., I. 6. 
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prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made” (I Tim. ii. 1). 
This division of prayer is detval’ from Origen and by a skilful 
interpretation of these four kinds of prayer Cassian is able to 
construct a ladder of prayer, leading from the first stage of 
beginners, “who are still troubled by the stings and recollection 
of their sins,” through the intermediate stages of “those who have 
already attained some loftiness of mind in their spiritual progress,” 
to the final stage of those who “have already torn je their 
hearts the guilty thorns of conscience, and thus being free from 
care can contemplate with a pure mind the beneficence of 
God.”! Thus the three stages of the purgative, illuminative and 
unitive way are indicated, = the terms are not yet to be found. 
Cassian then gives an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, which as 
in all early treatises on prayer remains a model of Christian prayer. 
Thus we see once again how firmly Cassian’s teaching is grounded 
in the doctrine of the Gospel. At the same time we see that he 
is constantly moving towards that supreme type of prayer which 
he regards as the ultimate perfection. For, he says, the Lord’s 
Prayer itself will ultimately lead the monk to that higher stage, 


which is known and tried by few and which to s the truth is 
ineffable, which transcends all human thoughts, and is distinguished, 
I will not say by any sound of the voice, but by no movement of 
the tongue, or utterance of words but which the mind, enlightened 
by the effusion of that heavenly light describes in no human and 
confined language, but pours forth richly as from copious fountains 
in an accumulation of thoughts, and ineffably utters to God, expres- 
sing in the shortest space of time such great things that the mind 
when it returns to its usual condition cannot easily utter or relate.? 


This rather involved description of the perfection of prayer 
nevertheless shows us very clearly the kind of perfection at which 
the monks of the desert were aiming. It is a prayer which trans- 
cends both speech and thought, and is, therefore, properly 
mystical. At the same time in another passage Cassian says that 
in this state we “offer to God inexpressible prayers of the purest 
force, which the Spirit itself, intervening with groanings which 
cannot be uttered, while we ourselves understand not, utters to 
God.”3 We can see, therefore, that this prayer goes beyond 
human powers and is the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul. 


t Conf., IX. 15. 2 ibid., IX. 25. 3 ibid., LX. 15. 
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Thus Cassian in the highest ascent of prayer keeps firmly within 
the Christian tradition and in a beautiful passage goes on to say 
that by this prayer there will be fulfilled in us that prayer of 
our Saviour, “that they all may be one, as Thou Father, in me and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us.”* “And this will come 
to pass, when God shall be all our love, and every desire and 

ish and effort, every thought of ours and all our life and words 
and breath, and that unity which exists between the Father and the 
Son, and the Son and the Father, has been shed abroad in our 
hearts and minds.”2 Thus the ultimate goal of Christian perfection 
is seen to be the participation of the soul in the life and love of 
the Holy Trinity. 

It is impossible to describe the goal of Christian prayer more 
accurately than this. Cassian is here making use not merely of 
the language but the innermost thought of the Scriptures. 
Indeed it is of special importance to notice how Scriptural is 
Cassian’s whole method of prayer. The Fathers of the Desert 
knew no method of prayer but that of the Psalms. Many of 
them were accustomed, as St. Benedict tells us in the Rule, to 
recite the whole Psalter each day and this was no mechanical 
recitation but a deep meditation which led them to the height 
of prayer. Cassian describes this method of using the Psalms and 
says: “Thriving on this pasture continually, he will take into 
himself all the thoughts of the Psalms and will begin to sing them 
in such a way that he will utter them with the deepest emotion 
of heart not as if they were the composition of the Psalmist, but 
rather as if they were his own utterances and his very own 
egy This way of reading the Psalms was derived from the 

bit of meditating on the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures, 
which was one of the chief occupations of the monks and 
corresponds with what St. Benedict called “lectio divina.” Perhaps 
there is nothing which we more need to recover in our life of 
prayer than this understanding of the inner meaning, or what is 
sometimes called the “theological” sense, of the Scriptures, 
especially of the Psalms. It is the sense which St. Augustine 
psoas so profoundly, but which was the common inheri- 
tance of the early Church. 

Thus it is impossible to deny that we find in Cassian a method 
of prayer which is not only authentically Christian, but which 

t Conf., IX. 15. 2 Ibid., X. 7. 3 Ibid., X. 11. 
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is, one may say, the authentic Christian tradition based on 
meditation on the Scriptures and making use of the Psalms con- 
tinually, which leads to the highest oe of mystical prayer and 
yet remains centred in Christ and finds its perfection in a union 
with God in charity. Yet we are still faced with the problem 
which we encountered in the beginning. It remains true that 
for Cassian ed Feng of prayer normally involves a com- 
plete withdrawal from the world and a life of solitude. This 
comes out most clearly in the last two or three Conferences, In 
the third Conference of Abbot Theonas, for instance, we are 
squarely faced with the problem, how can perfect prayer, that is, 
continuous attention to God, be reconciled with the duties of 
charity? “For who,” says Abbot Theonas, “when ministering 
support to the poor, or when receiving with benevolent kindness 
the crowds that come to him can at that very moment, when he 
is perplexed for the wants of his brethren, contemplate the 
vastness of the bliss on high, and while he is shaken by the 
troubles and cares of the present life, look forward to the state 
of the world to come with a heart raised above the stains of 
earth?”! The problem could hardly be put more decisively. 
The answer of Abbot Theonas is that it is definitely impossible, 
and therefore the monk who seeks perfection must withdraw 
_ all concern with this world and fix his thoughts on God 
one.? 

But this will hardly satisfy us. We think of St. Vincent de 
Paul and so many other saints who have learned to find Christ 
in the poor and to contemplate the image of God in their 
brethren. This is surely where we encounter the weakness of the 
Greek view of life. The terms in which Abbot Theonas expresses 
himself are in themselves significant. “Because,” he says, “there 
is nothing of itself enduring, nothing unchangeable, nothing good 
but deity alone, while every creature to yon the blessing of 
eternity and immutability, aims at it not by its own nature but 
by participation of its creator.”3 We are here in the full stream 
of Platonism. We are in the presence of the “eternal and immut- 
able deity” for a participation in whose unchanging nature the 
Greek soul had always yearned. But it is surely the message of 
the Gospel that this eternal and unchanging Being has made 
Himself known in this world of time and change; that He has 

* Conf., XXIII. 3. 2 ibid., XXIII. 4, cf. XXIV. 3. 3 ibid., XXII. 3. 
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entered into human life and human history and revealed himself 
in the common life of men. But this was something which the 
Greek genius, even when it had come under the influence of the 
Gospel, found it difficult to grasp. Even the Latin mind, in so 
far as it was affected by the Greek view of life, found it difficult to 
reconcile the contemplative and the active life. Abbot Butler in 
his Western Mysticism has shown how the problem presented 
itself in the work of St. Augustine, St. Gregory and St. Bernard, 
and in all of them the conflict between the two ideals is felt, 
though St. Bernard, perhaps, came near to resolving it. 

As long as Christian perfection is seen in terms of “contem- 
plation,” that is, of the perfection of the “mind,” there is indeed 
no way in which the conflict can be resolved, and St. Thomas’s 
conception of the relation between the two ways remains un- 
satisfactory for this reason. The problem can only be resolved 
if perfection is seen in terms of charity, that is, of the love of 
God with all one’s heart and soul and strength, and of one’s 
neighbour as oneself. But in this respect also we have to go deeper 
than Cassian was inclined to go. In all his writing one is conscious 
of an emphasis on the active energy of the will in the ascetic life 
and of the intellect in the contemplative life, which is typically 
Greek. But a truly Christian view must go beyond the activity 
both of the mind and the will and find the perfection of charity 
in a total surrender of the person to God by which the Holy 
Spirit comes to dwell in the heart, and the activity of the Holy 
Spirit takes the place of our human activity. It is not by any 
effort of concentration of mind, so that the thoughts are not 
allowed to wander, that oo of charity is found, but 
in a total surrender of the will by which the whole of our being 
is transformed, and both mind and will are moved no longer by 
their own energy but by the power of the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in us. 

But we have now to carry this a step further. When the soul 
is filled with the Holy Spirit, it is transformed into the likeness of 
Christ; it is then that we can begin to say, “‘it is not I that live 
but Christ that lives in me.” But to have Christ living in us is 
to enter into the heart of Christ, and this is the heart both of the 
Church and of humanity. This transformation in charity does 
not take us away from our fellow men, it draws us to them as 


Christ was drawn to share the suffering and also the joys of 
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mankind. There can be no conflict here between the contem- 
plation of God and the service of one’s brethren. It is God who 
is manifested in our fellow men and it is the love of God in us 
which drives us to serve them. This conception of charity will also 
radically affect one’s prayer. There can be no question of prayer 
drawing us apart from this world, but rather of our learning to 
find God in the world and the world in God. We come here upon 
the profound paradox that as we enter more deeply into our- 
selves, we come into closer contact with our fellow men. It is 
by their external activities that men tend to be divided; it is the 
depth of our being, in the heart of Christ, that the only true 
union of mankind can take place. 

It is here, perhaps that we can find the final resolution of 
our problem. The Church today is called more than ever before, 
to enter into human life to be “present” in everything which 
concerns the life of man. We have to enter into the economic, 
the political and the cultural world, to bear witness to Christ, 
not so much by preaching as by charity, that is, by the witness 
of the Holy Spirit. But if this mission is to be effective, we have 
to be “filled with the Holy Spirit.” No mere human activity of 
love is adequate; there must be a renewal in the depths of the 
spirit. This means that we have to enter deeply into the interior 
life of the Church. We have to go to the sources of that life, to 
the Scriptures and the liturgy and to the teaching of the Fathers 
in which the tradition of the Church is contained. It is here that 
we can find the value of Cassian’s writings. He is one of the great 
sources, to which St. Benedict refers, through which a man is 
“led to the summit of perfection.” We need the discipline of 
repentance and of the ascetic life which Cassian describes, if 
we are to be capable of selfless love. We need also the habit of 
meditation on the Scriptures and the use of the Psalms as our 
prayer, which Cassian makes the basis of the contemplative life. 
But this “asceticism” and “contemplation” will not necessarily 
lead us to withdraw from the world. There is indeed a sense in 
which we all need the “solitary” life. There is a solitude within 
the heart which, everyone who seeks God has to find. There is 
a place of meeting with God “face to face,” where no creature 
can enter, and in this sense every Christian is called to the solitary 
life. But this solitude need not always be found in the desert; it 
can be found in the crowded city, at every time and in every place. 
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No doubt, there will always be some who are drawn to the 
actual solitude of the desert; others will be drawn to the monastic 
community. But there will be many who will be drawn to 
the life of the world, to a married life, to a profession, a life of 
labour or of service to the poor. All these constitute differences 
of vocation; but it is the same Spirit, as St. Paul says, who 
distributes his gifts to each as he wills. To each there will be a call 
to solitude and silence and discipline, to poverty, chastity and 
obedience, but these virtues will be realised in different ways. 
No doubt there will always be a certain tension in a Christian 
life; until we have reached the perfection of charity we shall 
always feel the pull either towards activity or towards contem- 
plation. But the goal is the same for all; it is to be found in the 
words of St. Paul “to comprehend with all the saints what is 
the length and the breadth and the height and the depth, to 
know the charity of Christ which surpasses knowledge” and to 
be “filled with all the fullness of God” (Eph. iii. 18-19). 


THE MONARCHY 
By 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


ING GEORGE vi, the second son of King George V, was 
born on 14 December 1895 and was christened Albert 
Frederick Arthur George. To his family he was always 


- known as “Bertie.” He resembled his father not only in character 


but in career. Both were second sons. Neither expected to reign. 
Both chose the Navy as a career, and abandoned that career with 
immense regret, and both owed an immense debt to the years 
which they spent in the Navy. Prince Albert, like his father 
before him, fved the normal life of a midshipman, neither 
expecting nor receiving any special privilege. In his admirable 
biography' Mr. Wheeler-Bennett sums up the influence of his 
Naval training. 


To be compelled to subject himself without question to the 
commands of his superiors and yet to be ready to take responsible 
command of a picket-boat with a subordinate petty-officer old 
enough to be his father; to bring aboard a boat-load of drunken 
“liberty-men” without accident; and to cox his own cutter crew in 
a squadron regatta, was an inestimable training which he never 
forgot and which matured within him not mf his own moral 
qualities but also that human understanding and the common touch 
which in later life he displayed to such admirable effect. 


Shortly after the outbreak of the First World War, Prince Albert 
was stricken down with the first of a series of gastric illnesses. The 
King’s Surgeon, Sir Frederick Treves, maintained that the Prince 
should not go to sea again, but Prince Albert, after a period of 
convalescence, persuaded the authorities to promise that he would 
be allowed to return to the Collingwood when she put to sea. His 
captain, Captain Ley, alarmed by disconcerting relapses, reported 
to the King that Dr. Sutton (later Surgeon-Rear-Admiral Edward 
Sutton, C.M.G.) strongly advised against the Prince rejoining the 
on King George VI: His Life and Reign, by JohnW.Wheeler-Bennett (Macmillan 
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Collingwood. The King replied that he attached “the utmost 
importance to keeping faith with Prince Albert,” and that “he 
would prefer to run the risk of Prince Albert’s health suffering 
than that he should endure the deep and lasting disappointment 
of not being in his ship in the battle line.” 

The front line of battle is the appropriate place for those of 
royal Birth, as the King and his son instinctively realised, for 
both accepted as itedina the basic axiom of feudalism, noblesse 
oblige. Feudalism with all its defects retained a great principle 
which democracy has lost, the principle that great privileges 
implied—at least in time of war—great sacrifices. The feudal chief 
led his followers into battle, and ran risks which are not faced by 
those who merely lead their supporters to the ballot boxes. 

Prince Albert was rewarded or his plucky defiance of medical 
advice. He was serving on the Collingwood when the Battle of 
Jutland was joined. A fellow officer, Lieutenant Tait, has described 
the reactions of “Mr. Johnson,” as the Prince was officially known 
in the Navy, to the signal announcing that the German High 
Seas Fleet was engaging battle-cruisers only forty miles away. 
“Out of his bunk leaps ‘Johnson,’ who had been in the sick bay. 
Ill? Never felt better! Strong enough to go to his turret and 
fight a prolonged action? Of course he was, why ever not?” And 
to his turret he went and remained there till the guns were 
firmly secured next day. 

After the war the Prince Albert qualified as a pilot and received 
an official pilot’s certificate, and this in spite of a strong and 
initial distaste for flying. In 1919 he was admitted to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and spent a year at the University. 

On 26 April 1923 Prince Albert, who had been created Duke 
of York, married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, the ninth child of 
the fourteenth Earl of Strathmore. Lady Elizabeth had been 
reluctant to expose herself to the fierce light which beats not 
only on the throne but also on those closely related to the 
sovereign, and the Duke was a suitor for two years before he 
was finally accepted. 

Few Consorts have exercised a greater or more beneficent 
influence than Queen Elizabeth. The Queen encouraged the King 
in his struggle with his stammer and helped to win a partial 
victory. She could calm with a word his rare outbursts of temper. 
During the War the King and Queen set an example which 
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reinforced that steadfast courage which enabled London to take 
it, and above all their way of life, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
observes, “was to exemplify to the full the truth of Bagehot’s 
requisite of monarchy, namely the fulfilment of the public 
expectation that ‘domestic virtues are as likely to be found on 
thrones as they are eminent when there.’” 

In his early twenties the Prince Albert had become increas- 
ingly engrossed in the problems created by the class warfare. 
In 1920 he developed his views before a meeting of the Industrial 
Welfare Society of which he was President. “The saving and 
brightening,” he wrote of the worker’s life, should be, and must 
eventually be, an industrial issue, and when the community 
realises that the country is richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of happy people, a big step will have been taken towards 
the contentment and prosperity of the nation.” In a in 
which he summarised his sixteen years as President of the 
Industrial Welfare Society he said, 


I feel there is a change of spirit abroad, recalling many of the 
best features of working life in the Middle Ages, a spirit which, to 
a large extent, was lost in the development of the factory system. 


The Duke was not content with the enunciation of improving 
sentiments. He was determined to do what he could to translate 
his beliefs into action. The immediate result was the camp which 
he organised. He invited a hundred public schools and a hundred 
industrial concerns each to send two boys between the ages of 
seventeen and nineteen to meet and nix as the Duke’s guests for 
a week’s holiday. One of the best chapters in Mr:Wheeler-Bennett’s 
biography describes the success of these camps after initial doubts 
and difficulties. There was “an almost ominous quiet” when the 
boys first met, and the success of the scheme seemed threatened 
by the “normal inimicality of boy for boy.” It was the Duke’s 
unquestioning confidence which preserved the morale of the staff 
during this phase and thus ensured the final triumph of the scheme. 
The “‘first four hundred” were cross-examined on their return to 
their schools and industries, and they all replied “Come and try it.” 

When the Duke of York succeeded his brother as King he was 
admirably yi by character and by varied experience for 
the task with which he was faced. “No monarch,” writes his 
biographer, “has succeeded to the Throne more reluctantly.” He 
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confided to his cousin Lord Mountbatten that he had never 
seen a State paper and that the only thing he knew about was the 
Navy. Lord Mountbatten replied that George V had said almost 
the same things when the sudden death of the Duke of Clarence 
made him heir to the throne, and Lord Mountbatten’s father had 
answered, “George you are wrong. There is no more fitting 
preparation for a King than to have been trained in the Navy.” 

Within the first hours of his accession King George VI gave 
proof of a “pragmatic common sense.” There was no precedent 
for the title of a King who had abdicated. Sir Claud, later Lord 
Schuster, permanent Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, sought his 
advice. Lord Schuster did not start with any prejudice in favour 
of the abdicated King. Indeed long before the actual crisis he had, 
so he told me, been sending memoranda to the Prime Minister 
urging action. He informed the King that Sir John Reith was 
proposing to introduce the abdicating King as Mr. Edward 
Windsor. The King pointed out that as his brother was born the 
son of a Duke, he could not be “Mr. Windsor,” and must, at 
the least, be Lord Edward Windsor. If he returned to the country 
as a Commoner he could stand for Parliament. “Would you like 
that?” Schuster replied “No.” As Duke of Windsor, the King 
continued, he could sit and vote in the House of Lords, whereas 
if he became a Royal Duke he could neither speak nor vote. 
Schuster agreed that “H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor” was the 
right solution. It was on the King’s instructions that his brother 
was introduced on the B.B.C. as “His Royal Highness Prince 
Edward” and later created H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, the 
title of “Royal Highness” being for himself alone, the Duchess, 
and descendants if any, being precluded from using it. 

The King ascended the throne on 12 December 1936, and it 
was his character which was to prove the necessary stabilising 
factor but for which the monarchy might have been in peril. 
Sir Arnold Wilson, a Conservative M.P., expressed the view that 
if the Commons had been asked to vote on the issue of monarchy 
or republic immediately after the abdication, not less than a 
hundred votes would have been cast for a Republic, but by the 
time the King was crowned his position was already firmly 
established. 

The opening years of the King’s reign were darkened by the 
increasing gravity of Hitler’s aggressiveness. The King sympathised 
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with Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to do all that was humanly 
possible to avoid war and, like most of the nation, the King 
welcomed the Munich settlement. In retrospect it is not easy to 
decide whether we gained more than we lost by the Munich 
agreement. The charge of appeasement made it clear that when 
war finally came, we had done everything possible to come to 
terms. It is doubtful whether the Dominions would have supported 
us with such unanimity had it been possible to represent us as 
fighting to prevent the territory inhabited by Sudeten Germans 
from being incorporated in Germany and, finally, had we fought 
in 1938 we should have had to fight two years instead of one 
before Mr. Roosevelt could risk a shooting war. It was only after 
Mr. Roosevelt had been re-elected President in 1940 that American 
destroyers helping to escort our convoys prepared to open fire 
on German submarines. 

The King’s biographer tells us that the King was reluctant to 
continue his father’s practice of broadcasting to the Empire on 
Christmas day. His natural modesty forbade him to hope that 
he could measure up to the high standard which his father had set, 
and secondly he hated the microphone, but his first war broad- 
cast was a triumphant success. I listened to that broadcast in Rome. 
My host, Prince Doria, was three-quarters English, his wife a 
Scot. During the celebrations for the victory over Abyssinia the 
only palace in Rome which was not illuminated was the Palace 
Doria. An indignant crowd stormed up the great stairway to 
attack the Prince, notorious for his detestation of Fascism. They 
were met at the head of the stairs by his wife. “If you wish to 
see the Prince,” she said, “I will make an appointment for tomor- 
row.” By sheer force of personality she cowed them and they 
slunk away. The little group of Doria relations and friends were 
as anti-Fascist as the Prince, and all knew that if Italy entered 
the war the Prince would be sent to a concentration camp. And 
in fact he nearly died of starvation in a concentration camp. Those 
Italians listened to the King’s broadcast with the same rapt 
attention as if he had indeed been their King, for it was their hopes 
and their ideals which he expressed. And it was not difficult to 
realise how deeply moved they were by the words with which he 
ended. “I feel that we may all find a message of encouragement 
in the lines which, in my closing words, I would like to say to 
you:—'I said to the man who stood at the Gate of the Year, 
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“Give me light that I may safely tread into the unknown.” And 
he replied, “Go out into the darkness, and put your hand into 
the Hand of God. That shall be to you better than light, and safer 
than a known way.”’ May that Almighty Hand guide and 
uphold us all.” 

In no country and at no time has the value of the monarchy, as 
a reinforcement of national morale, been more clearly demon- 
strated than in the England of 1940. The confidence which the 
King inspired among all who came in contact with him during 
those perilous months was the greater because his reactions were 
so often those of the ae Englishman, as for instance, in a letter 
to Queen Mary immediately after the fall of France. “Personally 
I feel happier now that we have no allies to be polite to and to 

per.’ Again and again during the bombing of London the 
King and Queen visited areas which had been recently bombed, 
and not only in London but also in other towns, Coventry, for, 
example. On one occasion, writes his biographer, “a man cried out 
“Thank God for a good King,’ and there arose a ragged cheer. 
‘Thank God for a good prom: was the King’s instant response, 
and again there arose a cheer of defiance.” And in this great work 
the King’s influence was reinforced by the Queen’s discerning 
sympathy. “For him we had admiration,” one said later, “for 
her adoration.”” Had England been invaded it was the King’s 
intention to offer his services to the Resistance Movement, and 
only in the case of actual invasion would the Princesses have been 
sent to Canada. The Princesses spent a great part of the war at 
Windsor. In reply to a suggestion that the Princesses should leave 
the country, the Queen said, “The children won’t leave without 
me, and I won’t leave without the King, and the King will 
never leave.” Princess Elizabeth joined the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service” in 1945 and in the course of her training as an N.C.O. 
learned not only to drive but also to repair heavy lorries. 

The bond between the King and his people was further 
strengthened when Buckingham Palace was twice bombed with- 
in four days. On both occasions the King and Queen were in 
residence. During the later years of the war I lived in Victoria 
Street, and I can testify from personal experience how reassuring 
it was after heavy raids to see, as we could from our flat, the 
Royal Standard ‘dying from Buckingham Palace and to know 
that the King was in residence. 
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The King was personally responsible for the brilliant imaginative 


decision to — = decoration, the George Cross. The 
rimary se O ecoration was to recognise conspicuous 

under air bombardment, but it is also 

awarded to members of the Services for exceptional courage in 

circumstances which would not render the recipient normally 
igible for the Victoria Cross. 

‘The King’s concept of monarchy,” writes his biographer, 
““was twofold; the mystical aloofness of the monarch combined 
with the close identification of the sovereign with the interests 
and problems and welfare of his peoples.” He had inherited this 
concept from medieval Christendom which combined the sacra- 
mental conception of monarchy with the tradition of the acces- 
sibility of the sovereign to the poorest of his subjects. Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers come and go, but the King 
remains, and thus inevitably acquires in the course of years a far 

eater experience than any President or Prime Minister. His 
Bio apher quotes a “distinguished Proconsul” who remarked 
on his return to England after five years, that the change which 
impressed him most was “the degree to which the King had 
matured in the formation and expression of his judgments and 
in his singularly wide and detailed knowledge of affairs.” 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett discusses with tact and discernment the 
King’s relations with Mr. Attlee, and he quotes a characteristic 
entry from the King’s diary. “I told Attlee that he must give the 
people here some confidence that the Government was not going 
to stifle all private enterprise. Everybody wanted to help in 
rehabilitating the country but they were not allowed to.” 

The King fully realised that Social Justice demanded a more 
equitable division of the country’s wealth, but he was more 
aware than his advisers of the dangers of undue precipitancy. 
During the difficult and dangerous post-war years he never failed 
to insist on the prerogatives of the Sovereign to advise, to en- 
courage and to warn. One of our Ambassadors who was received in 
audience by the King told me that the King was greatly distressed 
by our failure to save Poland from Communist domination, and 
that he complained that he had never been given an opportunity 
to criticise the grotesque frontiers between the zones in Germany, 
frontiers which later enabled Russia to blockade Berlin. “Norm- 
ally,” said the Ambassador, “the King listens carefully to everything 
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an Ambassador has to say, and usually offers no comment, but 
on the subject of Poland he felt so strongly that he departed 
from his normal practice and expressed himself very strongly.” 

The Sovereign is often more detached and more p Sree in 
his judgment of contemporary events, for he is not influenced 
by the wishful thinking which leads politicians to believe what 
the electorate wants to believe. Sir Winston Churchill, who 
recognised the Communist-nominated Lublin Government of 
Poland on the eve of the 1945 General Election, must have realised 
that the hopes which he entertained of winning the election would 
be shattered if he did not succeed in suppressing, at least for the 
moment, his doubts of Russian good ith, but Kings do not 
have to offer themselves for re-election and are therefore free to 
warn. The King never trusted Russia. As early as 1940 he discussed 
with Mr. Churchill and President Benes the question as to 
whether Russia or Germany would be the greater long term 
menace. “I thought,” recorded the King, in his diary, “that 
Russia would eventually be but they both thought not as she 
could not be organised.” 

The King, like his father before him, was a devout Christian. 
He was regular in his attendance at Divine Service and, writes 
his biographer, he always noticed absentees from the heads of 
departments on his estates at Sandringham and Balmoral and was 
prompt in making emphatic enquiries after the absentees’ health. 
He loved the liturgy and ceremonial of the Church of England 
but had no taste for Anglo-Catholic innovations in ritual. 

The King, though he was Head of the Established Church in 
England and of the Established Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
fully realised that he was also the King of Christians who were 
in communion neither with the Archbishop of Canterbury nor 
with the Moderator of the Church of Scotland. He greatly 
admired Cardinal Hinsley, “whose lifelong loyalty to the 
Crown,” writes his biographer, “‘clear-sightedness and desire for 
Christian co-operation had aroused his admiration.” He would 
have liked to have been represented at the Cardinal’s Requiem 
Mass, “both as a mark of respect for an eminent patriot and 
Churchmanand as a gesture to his many Roman Catholicsubjects,” 
but he was advised that it was undesirable that the Defender of the 
Faith should give formal recognition to the Roman Catholic 
Church. A laudatory telegram was sent to the Bishop Auxiliary, 
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but the King’s own sentiments emerge in the letter which he 
wrote to Queen Mary. “No one was more annoyed than I when 
I was ‘advised’ not to be represented at Cardinal Hinsley’s 
funeral. I know how much he - done to bring his Church into 
line with our churches here and I was going to see him and thank 
him personally. . . I feel it was a great chance missed when relations 
are definitely better.” 

On 23 September 1951 the King’s left lung which was cancerous 
was removed. He faced the operation with great courage and 
appeared to have madea satisfactory recovery. The dread word 
cancer was never mentioned in his presence and so far as is known 
he never knew the real nature of his operation. His sense of well- 
being returned. 

On sth February he spent the day at Sandringham, “shot hares 
with his usual accuracy and planned the next day’s sport with 
his usual precision.” He slept peacefully, but early on the morning 
of 6th February his heart stopped beating. 

It is not easy to write the lif of a King only recently deceased. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has not concealed King George’s faults 
which are few or exaggerated his virtues which were many. There 
is no passage which arouses the suspicion that the integrity of the 
scholar has been sacrificed in however slight a degree to natural 
sentiments of loyalty to the Throne. 

Mr. Dermot Morrah, Arundel Herald Extraordinary, has the 
necessary qualifications for an informed and timely survey of the 
Queen’s activities. 

It is important that we should be reminded of the fact that 
whereas in the case of a King many burdens can be adjusted 
between the King and the Queen Consort, the Queen is relieved 
of no duty by reason of her sex and in addition has her duties as 
wife, mother, hostess and mistress of Buckingham Palace, 
Balmoral and Sandringham. Any competent writer who was pro- 
vided with the necessary information could have ina an 
adequate summary of the Queen’s activities, but this book is not 
only a record of facts but a valuable interpretation of the symbolic 
aspect of monarchy. Here for instance is a passage of great 
discernment: 

It is a British characteristic to regard the worship of power as 
extremely vulgar. So the real possessors of power have to wield it 
t The Work of the Queen, by Dermot Morrah (William Kimber 21s). 
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under the eye of someone who is not herself powerful, but yet has 
to be treated with the utmost deference. The rulers of the State are 
called her Ministers, that is, her servants; and by the ceremonial 
behaviour demanded of them in her presence they are reminded at 
every turn that their authority is a form of service. The Queen, 
who is less powerful than they, is nevertheless more important; she 
has a stronger hold on the imagination of the people over whom, 
in her name, they are set. Every time a commander-in-chief stands 
to attention and salutes her, or a Prime Minister presents his humble 
duty and begs leave to explain the policy of his Government—her 
Government rather—intends to pursue, he is reminded afresh that 
authority has to be exercised with humility. 


Whether a biography of Group-Captain Townsend should have 
been published is a question on which there is room for a legiti- 
mate difference of opinion, but it would be difficult to deny that 
the book? is a well-written account of a romance which created 
greater interest than any love story since the abdication of King 
Edward VIII. The present reviewer read with particular pleasure 
the chapters describing Group-Captain Townsend’s gallant 


career in the war. 


* The Story of Peter Townsend, by Norman Barrymaine (Peter Davies 16s). 
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A TIME OF PEACE 


By 
GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


(0 MOST OF US towards the end of our lives there comes a 

time of comparative , a cool of evening. The day is 

one, unified not only by the orderly progress of the 
changing hours, opening one out of another, but also by recurri 
variations upon principal themes: themes repeated for their 
fuller development and our fuller understanding. Altho 
sometimes seeming abrupt, the change from one phase to 
next is never a complete breaking-off but a continuous move- 
ment. We may suddenly notice the evening light, but it has been 
descending for awhile although imperceptible to us, and elements 
of the afternoon remain even while our peace increases. The 
struggle and attrition continue, but they are gentler now, we 
can laugh more easily, with laughter that may have something 
in it of relief. A man needs to complete much renunciation before 
“all things are added unto him.” He has even to have ceased to 
care whether or not any of his former consolations are returned 
to him. Plainly, it is no renunciation if we only throw things 
away with the promise in mind that we shall pick them up 
again. More complex is the negative renunciation by which, 
with of or at least a rejects the 
very idea of ever u e whose o 
vast detachment from created things that is needful would not 
be asked of mankind, whose heart is not a stone but alive with 
its potentiality for love, if it were not coupled with the offer 
of a far vaster attachment. There is something sterile about all 
counsels to detachment or non-attachment that are not a mere 
element in the love of an infinitely loving God. In themselves 
they are negative unless we see that the vacuum they cause is 
only there in order to be filled to overflowing by a love in- 
comparably more lovely than all that has been renounced. When 
we see that, it is easy to see the purpose of renunciation not as 
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a deprivation but as the only means of accepting an infinite 
value to our lives. 


The devil’s fall has been attributed to a pride that could not 
bear the idea of his God and maker so humbling Himself as to be 
made man. This hypostatic union by which God and man were 
made one must x a be an affront to pride. A lofty God, 
little concerned with us, and certainly not concerned to enter 
into human form, is in many ways more acceptable to cold 
reason. But reason is always wrong when it is cold, for it loses 
heart. It is not necessary to be arid and heartless in order to be 
dispassionate: and dispassionate reason itself tells us that our 
feelings have as much importance and validity as our cerebration. 
They may be fickle, but so is our thinking: in fact, on all intrinsic 
issues, the two are incurably locked together. Only in the whole 
man is neither allowed to dominate the other, but both are 
together subject to the will of God, and as such they are servants, 


not masters. 


The love of Christ was not confined to prayer upon the 
mountain top: nor was it merely the totting up of os soto 
It was the whole love that loves man in God and God in man. 
It is the love that knows that all good is in God, and that this 
good is with us in the world, so that the world is full of the 
potential of its beauty, not to be despised or spurned or cast 
aside, but sharing our own redemption. Redemption is there 
(who can deny the world’s need of it!) but we have individually 
to accept the gracious gift, and our acceptance lies in our humility. 
Frenzied pride bays at noontide, and brays all afternoon: by the 
evening we have been a little humbled, and we do not care to 
make so much noise. We see the world within us becoming 
wonderfully peaceful, free of the echoes of our shouts. We see 
the things that frightened us as very often no more than our 
own shadows looming grotesque with defiant gesticulation, and 
where there was real cause for fear it was potent because of its 

art in our desires. If we can lay our desires we step into a more 
ightsome life in which we can accept all that comes to us, and 
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find our fulfilment in it. It seems as though it must be the simplest 
thing in the world to surrender ourselves completely to God, but 
that does not prevent it from being the ole hard thing. It is 
simple: it is not complicated. But it is hard: it is not easy because 
we are fankled in our desires. 


Desire may make us cling to a crutch of conceit, some cherished 
illusion that we cannot bear to surrender but which keeps us 
from ever walking with confidence. Or our conceits may be 
comparatively trivial. Our actual reliance upon them then is 
slight, and often they may become little more than nervous 
tics, shibboleths to which we pay lip-service but which in fact 
have ceased to exert any marked influence in lives that essentially 
abide by God’s will and not by our own. Perhaps we have 
sustained for so long guides to conduct which once were valuable, 
but which we have now outgrown, that we keep them like 
mascots even when our true reliance no longer rests with them. 
This is a state of mind that we often see reflected in persons who 
give vocal expression to a narrow creed even when they have 
grown to act almost habitually within the divine communion, 
from which the creed they profess hardly deflects them. But 
although we err and stumble in these and many ways, we become 
increasingly conscious, both slowly and abruptly, of a difference 
profound in our lives: even, we begin to find an evocation in 
the evening of the same freshness that we knew early in the 


morning. 


Let us be certain of one thing: there is no illuminism. If we 
find ourselves setting up as prophets or seers we may know, 
ipso facto, that we have taken a blind alley. In many ways we 
see far less than we once saw, or thought we saw. When we 
planned and projected our lives, we saw our ambitions and 
golden prospects lying before us, with ourselves such characters 
as we imagined, or hoped and trusted others might see in us. 
Now all that is in darkness. We no longer can believe in the 
image of ourselves we once reflected in our minds, we have been 

isillusioned and have lost confidence in all pictures of ourselves 
that we present to ourselves. Since we have renounced, if not 
consistently at least in a general sense, our own aspirations, we 
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can have no ambition for ourselves, and so we cannot seem to 
see into any imaginable future. The only light that we can have 
is that of the present moment, that split-second knowledge of 
what we must do despite the tugs in diverse directions of our 
human nature. As in the early morning, so in the evening, darkness 
is close and the brightness of the present moment more lovely, 
fresh. and instant for its isolation. Sometimes this way of life 
might seem very ordinary, humdrum with humble duties. Yet 
in the light of God’s will nothing is humdrum, for the present 
moment holds the sacramental significance of the divine presence. 
If we love someone very deeply, there is always a happiness in 
pes hp os company, even if other circumstances are 
painful and adverse. So when our love of God deepens, since 
He is omnipresent there is always happiness, even under the 
suffering that no man can avoid in this life. “Call no man happy 
till he be dead,” said the bitter old tag. Christ amended it thus: 
“Call no man happy till he be dead to this world.” Yet once 
again we must remind ourselves that being dead to this world 
is not to despise or dismiss it, that is the work of being perversely 
alive to it, but simply of putting our love where it belongs, and 
a the world il the purifying filter of our love of 


Scientific truth, at least in its elementary stages which is all 
that most people know of it, may be expressed in flat statements 
without oa In a scientific age this has made for an obtuse- 
ness reluctant to admit the validity of any truth that is otherwise 
expressed. Yet when we approach truth at its source we find 
that its expression demands poetry, not pedantry, and that it 
often so far transcends our common conceptions that our termin- 
ology can only begin to indicate it byway of paradox. To 
the scientific pedant Christ seems to contradict Himself in His 
recorded — but to the a of truth He only makes 
His meaning clear by apparent contradiction. Paradox is n 
to = of communication here are limited. 
So we t dispossession is the prerequisite of perfect posses- 
sion: that God is and infinite! and yet 
man can reject this mercy. Acceptance of unknowing is the 
beginning of wisdom, which yet implies a certitude of knowing. 
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Who lives for the split second lives also for eternity: any measure 
of time between these two is a span of mediocrity. The truly pious 
man best enjoys the pantomime of life, for he is not tempted 
to compromise his judgment. Perhaps it is not so paradoxical 
that light should gain ion the contrast of darkness, but even 
while we search for light we hesitate to plunge into the darkness 
through which it is to be found. We want to see where we are 
going, although our own wilful guidance has constantly misled 
us before. Faith, the light of time, demands acceptance of dark- 
ness, so that it may become veritably our leading light. Without 
darkness there is no need of faith, yet we know that no amount 
of science or lore can dispel the darkness traversed by every 
human soul in its journey between birth and death. It is a darkness 
to be accepted and loved by the lover of light, so that within 
it the seed of faith may put forth strong shoots. 


Everybody knows that little is to be learnt parrotwise or by 
rule of thumb. We do not expect the lessons of the soul to be 
contained simply in books or rules. But it is not only experience 
that will teach us, but an active grace infused by God that wonder- 
fully overcomes our blundering. We are strong in our conscious- 
ness of this, and in our gratitude for it, by the time of evening. 
We can accept even our consciousness of great imperfection, for 
we know now that it is not insoluble and we can await its dis- 
solution in tranquillity. Tranquillity is a mark of evening, and 
it is very precious. It is the fruit of a calm knowledge of our own 
impotence: we are no longer perturbed and overwhelmed at 
the thought that there is so little that we can do, because we have 
come to a living consciousness of the puissance of God. Long 
years ago, when we were young, we apprehended God’s power 
obscurely. It was that that gave us our pristine confidence, and 
made us happily certain of love pire us. Parents and good 

ple reinforced that certainty: but they were not the begetters 
Se the purveyors of the love that sustained us. Even deprived 
children have known, perhaps partly through inanimate objects 
and the vault of the sky and the sense of a friendly space beyond, 
traces of the divine love. Then all sorts of other meanings besi 
our consciousness, sometimes whittling away very much of our 
certitude and bringing us to rely upon things brittle and transient, 
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which defaulting cast us lower in doubt. But at some point we 
tried to reaffirm our first assuredness. We chafed our calloused 
hearts so that they might distil love again, and find love once 
more inexhaustible. Now that in evening we catch glimpses of 
the glory of the morning we do so as mature souls. We know now 
the value of what we once threw aside, we have made it more 
certainly our own, for we have freely collaborated with God in 
its restitution. We know that we can never again allow ourselves 
to reject the grace of God. : 


Even those who question man’s immortality find themselves 
using the word “soul” to express a higher value in him than 
his instinctive appetites. They know that there is in us something 
that responds to other bids than those of the merest self-interest, 
and they postulate a circumscribed soul. Today the arts are 
popular as a prime repository for these values attributable to the 
soul. Yet to try to feed our souls solely on the arts is patentl 
to give them only an artificial nourishment. We see the result 
quickly in the arts themselves. Their achievement becomes 
brilliantly ingenious, but the content upon which their justifica- 
tion depends becomes starved into insignificance. As so often 
in man’s affairs, what was once a source of enrichment becomes 
an empty shell, if not even the repository of poison. The 
arts have much to give us, that is easily seen, but the value is 
in what they give, not in themselves. They have no absolute 
value, which is what makes artistic criticism a subjective thing, 
a mere guess at a general impact or a statement of the impact 
upon the critic. The arts provide us with a great range of com- 
modities, from the merest escape, time-passing entertainment, by 
way of elucidation of the life about us, to hints of immortality 
itself. We react to them individually, and are generally better 
not to try to set up too close-reasoned canons of taste, which, as 
we know, is like putting butterflies into the dusty limits of a 
collector’s case. Academic analysis of the arts is a pursuit that 
easily becomes quite stupid, as indeed do all academic pursuits 
when they destroy in us the sense of wonder that accompanies 
the truest purpose of the arts and sciences, the exaltation of the 
human soul in its vocation to attain to God. 
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The physical sciences seem latterly to have become perhaps 
even more divorced from their proper responsibility than the 
arts. The idea that because a thing can be done, therefore it 
should be done, reflects an extraordinary lack of moral compre- 
hension and mere common sense. Yet coupled with a scientific 
curiosity it seems to be widespread amongst persons gifted with 
the brains to know better, but who, living in ethical chaos, 
menace the whole world with their ingenuity, until our great 
march of progress looks as though it may prove no more en- 
lightened than the movement that carried the herd over the 
cliff at Gadara. That is not the progress God asks of us. It is as 
individuals He speaks to us, demanding of each his own perfection 
as a human soul: arts, sciences and all knowledge are subservient to 
that demand. They may be a part of our private perfecting, and 
represent services we may render to our fellows, but they contain 
no mystique of good within themselves, for good is of God and 
we may only find it by conforming with His will. 


We learn God’s will through prayer and through the unceasing 
renunciation of our own. The renunciation alone is useless, 
negative, absurd, for we can only pick up another facet of our 
own will if we have not constant access to God’s. Prayer does 
not come easily or immediately to most of us: it starts as a very 
remote approach, but we seem to come closer as our spirits grow 
quieter. The evening of our lives is a quiet time interiorly what- 
ever stress and tumult may disturb the world about us. We have 
learnt that our own wills never served to good effect in that 
world, but as servants of the living God we may do His service 
even though it prove very different from aspirations once enjoyed. 
To talk of our relationship with God is impossible for most of 
us. Perhaps we can do little more than say that, after all, the 
saints om the prophets and the poets were right. It was our 
own turning away that made us doubt the fullness of truth, 
made cynics of us, and shabby iconoclasts. All that we, if some- 
times secretly, most loved and longed to believe in is true: 
nobility, integrity, honesty, mercy, purity: and love is a real 
and never-ending thing. Only of course no one could inform 
us completely in words or interpret these things perfectly by 
rule, for they are not regulations for living but theis meaning is 
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contained in the word that God is waiting to speak to each one 


of us. 

Not trying to find God in the things we like, nor particularl 
in the things we do not like, g Him, 
He is there, recognising Him in the things that happen to us: 
that is the life of prayer. Of course from a distance it seems 
quietist, almost defeatist: but that is only because from a distance 
we cannot see or experience God’s part. And if our own contri- 
bution seems small and futile in a worldly way, was it ever any 
different? And have not the saints of great achievement, the 
men and women who redeemed the societies they lived in, 
Benedict, Vincent de Paul, Catherine of Siena, been those who 
only lived that life most fully and completely? What we do, 
what happens to us, is God’s business: ours is only a disposition 
—but it is quite hard enough to demand our whole concentration, 
our ceaseless, but not wearying, effort. Let us relax our supposed 
grip upon the world beyond us, cease trying to arrange our own 
ad and those of others, and turn our whole attention to God. 
We shall not go wrong. We shall be saved from that by years of 
intensive stripping, and then by the peace of the quieter time of 
evening. We shall find what it seems we need, although we 
might never have been able to prognosticate it, coming to our 
hand, not for our glory but for His, and that is our happiness. 


REVIEWS 


APOSTLE TO INDIA 


A Pearl to India, by Vincent Cronin (Rupert Hart-Davis 25s). 
E was from India that the Romans obtained the pearl which they 
“preferred even to the diamond and ruby because of its naturally 
complete beauty,” and it is back to India that a Roman went, bearing 
the pearl of great price: In 1606 Roberto de Nobili, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary, arrived in Madurai in the centre of Southern India. On the 
coast there were many Christians, even if they were nearly all 
untouchables who could only gain by repudiating Hindu customs; in 
Madurai not one convert had a made, although a priest had been 
there for eleven years. Nobili soon realised the cause: was it likely 
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that the high-caste Indians would listen to the words of men whose 
very breath they thought polluting? He saw that just as he now spoke 
Tamil instead of Italian, so he must translate his priesthood into terms 
the Hindus could understand: he must dress and eat and live like a 
sannyasi, a Hindu holy man, and only then would his teaching be 
regarded with attention. Within eighteen months he was given the 
name Tattuva Bodhakar, Teacher of Reality, and he had made fifty 
converts, which says as much for the religious curiosity and fair- 
mindedness of the Brahmins as for his own sanctity and learning. The 
conduct, indeed, of his trial before eight hundred Brahmins compares 
favourably with his examination by the Archbishop of Goa. Nobili 
was the r European to learn Sanskrit and to study the Vedas, or 
religious books of Brahminism, in search of a foundation compatible 
with orthodox Christian doctrine, into which the keystone of Chris- 
tianity itself could be inserted. But no sooner was he accepted by the 
Indians than he was censured by his Portuguese superiors, and for- 
bidden even to baptise: a blow which brings to mind the situation of 
the Jesuits in Paraguay, and Henry Morse’s dispute with the secular 
clergy in London. Eventually, however, in 1623, the Pope ——— 
in his favour, and Nobili lived in the red-ochre robes of a sannyasi 
until his death in 1656. 

This is the second of Mr. Cronin’s admirable biographies. In the 
first he wrote of Matteo Ricci, another Jesuit missionary, who went 
to China in 1585 and made no progress until he had put on the plum- 
coloured silk and tall black hat of a mandarin. What Ricci and Nobili 
did, and indeed what Francis Xavier had done before them, is as 
Mr. Cronin says, not “a mere subject of limited historic interest.” 
If East and West are to be united, “the adaptation of Christianity, 
devoid of inessential trappings, to Eastern customs, imagery and ways 
of thought . . . can claim to be one of the most urgent needs of our 
time.” The early Church did not impose on potential Christians an 
entirely new rule formalised on every point. How could it have done? 
It sanctified and crowned the existing order, casting out only the 
fundamentally incompatible and building on the rest. If there are now 
Christians to salute the crucifix, it is partly because, careful of prejudice, 
the early Church never represented it. If we now celebrate Candlemas 
and eat fish on Friday, it is because the Church kept and sanctified the 
feast of Lupercalia, and let those who ate fish to honour Venus go 
on eating it, for a different reason. We must not kick our parents 
aside, but stand on their shoulders, as Gide said. It is the difference in 
attitude between Milton who gave some of his devils the names of 
ancient gods, and St. Irenaeus who said “One and the same Divine 
Father and His eternal Word are from the beginning and in every 
age close to the human race, and approach man by many ordinances 
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and many operations of assisting grace.” Each religion, in so far as it 
embodies man’s natural desire to worship, has in it more or less of the 
truth, which must not be repudiated by the possessors of revealed 
truth. “Christendom stands to gain by the spiritual forces to be found 
in India,” as Mr. Cronin points out in his wise and scholarly book. 


BriciD LAVER 
CURE D’ARS | 
Portrait of a Parish Priest: St. John Vianney. The Curé of Ars, by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard (Burns and Oates 18s). 


TS YEAR will be the centenary of St. John Vianney’s death, so 
that a new Life is well in place, especially as the perspective of 
hagiographers has changed not a little during even the last half- 
century. Thus no one now should want to justify every action of a 
future saint from cradle onwards; all the fuss made about the young 
man’s “desertion” when called up for military service can be omitted 
—desert he technically did, and no one less suited for a Napoleonic 
campaign can be imagined. That he was, too, totally unfitted for 
metaphysics is obvious; the whole world may now be grateful that 
he was passed for the priesthood though unable to cope with even 
the minimum of theology that was asked of him. But neither must 
we be disturbed by, or trouble to defend, Vianney’s undoubted 
igorism in the sphere of morals. We know now the almost Jansenist 
pe he had received; we know too how he mellowed as he 
grew older. Two puzzles, however, are freely approached by 
Mr. Sheppard—the saint’s cult of St. Philomena, and bi “Grappin.” 
As for = “Grappin,” the Curé certainly believed in the Devil, and 
that the annoying experiences from which he suffered were due to 
him, while he also thought that Satan should be mocked—Grappin 
means one who grabs at, tries to get his hooks into, someone—and 
many spiritual writers have recommended the same. But while one 
should not fear one’s enemy, one must have a terribly strong faith— 
or better, almost, a completely unsophisticated one—to risk mocking 
at the Tempter. All the phenomena that beset the poor Curé (on the 
whole, various sorts of noises) seem to correspond with the activities 
of poltergeists. But what are these? Fr. Thurston! gave a tentative 
reply that Mr. Sheppard justifiably, we think, cannot accept. He 
inclines to accept the theory that extreme psychological tension ma 
lead a man, more or less consciously, Tinsel to produce suc 
phenomena. That a violent tension existed within the Curé is certain; 
in various ways (sometimes literally) he tried to escape from his 
vocation, so desperately poor was his view of himself—ma pauvre vie. 


t Ghosts and Poltergeists, edited by Fr. J. H. Crehan. 
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Starving for solitude, he had to live amid jostling worshipping crowds. 
But I find it hard to suppose that his spiritual tension could have made 
him unconsciously fon crashes and rattlings of which he, and at 
least sometimes others, were fully aware. Certainly the word 
“poltergeist” explains nothing, nor, on the available evidence, can we 
call the Curé sicetiennis, though it is increasingly recognised that 
mental maladies can co-exist with sanctity, and even may provide 
part of the obstacles that a saint has to transcend. But, rather as devotion 
to St. Philomena suited one element in this deeply mystical man, so 
God may have allowed him to be attacked in crude though inexplicable 
ways suited to his unimaginative peasant’s nature. Happily we can 
leave all this aside, as well as the dreadfully “grand” basilica that our 
vulgarity has piled up above his poor silk-cassocked body, and do 
homage to the “height and depth” of that saint who with every human 
quality lacking, has drawn the millions in thought and love to a tiny 
parish in France of which nothing but ill used to be known, when it 
was known at all. 


C. C. MARTINDALE 


Fee Fi Fo Fum, by Osbert Sitwell (Macmillan 15s). 


N THIS BOOK a distinguished writer takes upon himself the task 
Ler rewriting, @ son gré, a number of the better-known fairy tales. 
They will be, as Sir Osbert says, more to the taste of grown-ups than 
children. Children, nevertheless, would undoubtedly enjoy them even 
if they did not savour the ripeness of the philosophy or the pungency 
of the wit with which they are presented. “Her farewell to her hus- 
band, whom she es with the promise that she would meet 
him and accompany him throughout eternity, was long cherished 
and pondered by him.” The delicious flavour given to an otherwise 
straightforward sentence by the additional verb at the end is capable 
of appreciation, it may be, only by those of riper years; but by such it, 
and eg another touch of a similar nature, will be deservedly 
treasured. 


The Mountains of Rasselas, by Thomas Pakenham (Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson 21s). 
N GOING DOWN from Oxford, instead of undertaking the Grand 
Tour, Mr. Pakenham, found himself prodded into undertaking 
a search for the mysterious Ethiopian mountain-prison where, in the 
old days, royal princes were shut up during the reign of the ruling 
monarch to prevent usurpation or civil war. The challenge may not 
seem an altogether daunting one, yet in the more remote regions of 


an undeveloped country every kind of obstacle, physical and human 
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—not excluding suspicion of the “Frank”—can be encountered. It 
would spoil the reader’s fun even to outline the story of the quest. 

The book is a winner. It has all the ingredients of success: the 
exotic ey seme the colourful personalities, the excitement of the 
chase, the element of danger, the well-sustained suspense. Moreover, 
the author writes well, with just the right blend of sardonic humour, 
vivid description and romantic implication. 

It seems not unlikely that the book will send us back to Johnson. 
Many of us, probably, when we first read our Rasselas, wrote the 
meee A thing off as an essay in fantasy; not merely the story itself 
but the alleged historical basis seemed to us wholly imaginary. Now, 
we find that the mountain really exists. Mr. Pakenham will have 
helped us to re-read the story with greater appreciation and under- 
standing. And Dr. Johnson, in his turn, at eas us turn to this 
modern adventure-story, with its excellent illustrations, to experience 
— Across the centuries, Magdalen and Pembroke salute 

other. 


Walter Bagehot, by Norman St. John-Stevas (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode 36s). 
R. ST. JOHN-STEVAS tells us that his interest in Bagehot was 
D aroused, first by the continual references to him in books, 
— and even daily —— and subsequently by reading 
is English Constitution. Now Bagehot may have been, as Mr. G. M. 
Young has claimed, “the greatest Victorian” (which opinion, it 
appears, was shared by President Woodrow Wilson), but it is dis- 
ingly clear that as compared to other great Victorians he comes 
in for a good deal less attention today than is his due, and certainly 
less than so high a claim would warrant. This may be due to his fame 
as an economist, or possibly to the faint aura of Morris wall-papers 
and de Morgan tiles which persistently if unfairly envelopes his name. 
That the aura is misleading and that he was a great deal more than an 
economist is, or ought to be, sufficiently well known (though that “he 
knew Newman’s Parochial Sermons y fan by heart” may not be so 
widely remembered), and the moment is not ill-chosen be a recon- 
sideration of his work. The book is not a biography—it would seem 
that Mr. Alastair Buchan has such an undertaking in hand—but a short 
summary of Bagehot’s life and character followed by an assessment 
of his quality both as economist and critic, with a detailed considera- 
tion of his political ideas. That constitutes the first half of the book. 
The second half is made up of a selection and extracts from Bagehot’s 
own writings, including the whole of the English Constitution, with 
introduction, as well as a number of sketches and essays of events and 
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personalities of his time. This, together with a complete bibliography 
and index, completes a volume (480 pages) which, in advance of the 
expected bibliography, pays handsome tribute to one who, if not the 
greatest, was certainly one of the commanding intellects of the 


Victorian age. 


St. Odo of Cluny, translated and edited by Dom Gerard Sitwell, 
O.S.B. (Sheed and Ward 16s). 


HIS BOOK, in “The Makers of Christendom” series edited by 

Christopher Dawson, contains the Life of St. Odo by John of 
Salerno, and that of St. Gerald of Aurillac by St. Odo himself. St. Odo 
died in 942 and St. Gerald in 909, during, that is, one of the darkest 
periods of European history. This makes it the more interesting that 
St. Gerald was a considerable feudal lord, full of what we should call 
contradictions—ready to punish in a brutal way, yet so sensitive that 
when he questioned anyone about what was ni at table he would 
ask only those who were likely to know the answer. In fact, the 
ordinary reader (if he can tolerate the constant biblical quotations and 
moralising) will probably find the multitude of anecdotes more illum- 
inative than the directly historical element. But it is the lucid intro- 
duction that makes St. Odo intelligible, puts him in his right place as 
a “Maker of et and allows us to read with enchantment (ski 
ping when we prefer) the story of these men on whose psychology ke 
author has thrown so clear a . Gerald will not ng Eom unique! 
The laity was no more wholly savage and boorish than all monks 
were good. But jets of the pure spirit leap out of the most noxious 
marshes; and also, sanctity can be not seldom very amusing, and dis- 
concertingly “modern” when you least expect it. The book is enriched 
by learned notes which in no way disturb the narrative. 


The Glorious Folly, by Louis de Wohl (Gollancz 16s). 

HE prolific Mr. de Wohl gives us yet another vivid historical 
Tid to add to his long list of titles. ““My book,” he writes in an 
author’s note, “may stimulate some to re-read the Pauline Letters or 
the Acts, the best true adventure story ever told.” A master of dialogue, 
Mr. de Wohl builds up a magnificent picture of St. Paul moving 
against a vivid background of Jews, Romans, Pharisees and Herodians. 
“Tt does sound like folly,” says Cassius to Vindex, who cannot credit 
his friend’s faith in the Resurrection, “‘but it’s not my folly.” And he 
replies to Vindex’s question, “Whose is it then?” with the eloquent, 
“God’s. It’s a glorious folly.” 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER! 


If there is a subtle unravelling of a Gordian knot to be done 
in explaining matters of Catholic doctrine, Church affairs, or 
the finer points of Canon Law, the ‘Here’s the Answer’ column 
in THE CATHOLIC HERALD is the place to look. For 
instance: | 


Prayer and salvation 
ST. ALPHONSUS is frequently 
quoted as saying that prayer is 
necessary for salvation. Could 
you give me the reference in the 
Saint’s works for this statement? 


HE statement is found in St. 

Alphonsus’s celebrated treatise 
entitled “On Prayer, as the Great 
Means of obtaining Salvation and 
all the Graces which we desire of 
God.” It was published in Italian 
in 1738; a translation was made by 
Bishop Robert A. Coffin, C.SS.R., 
of Southwark about 1883. 

The most explicit form of the 
statement occurs at the conclusion 
of Chapter 1: “He who prays is 
certainly saved. He who prays not 
is certainly damned. All the blessed 
(except infants) have been saved 
by prayer. All the damned have 
been lost through not praying; if 
they had prayed, they would not 
have been lost.” 

This definite and forthright 
statement is a theological con- 
clusion which]is{certain—from the 


nature of prayer and from con- 
stant Christian teaching. Even 
apart from St. Alphonsus, it must 
be said that prayer is the abso- 
lutely basic necessity on our part 
for salvation; because it is the 
personal contribution of the 
rational being to the working out 
of his salvation. Grace from God 
(which will never be denied) is also 
absolutely necessary. 

St. Alphonsus does not mean, 
of course, that partaking in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the re- 
ception of the Sacraments can law- 
fully be neglected; they are of 
grave obligation unless one is law- 
fully impeded. So also are works 
of justice and charity. 

But in the unavoidable absence 
of Mass and the Sacraments, 
prayer can keep the soul in touch 
with God. This is a doctrine and 
a fact offering tremendous con- 
solation. In practice, prayer always 
accompanies the intelligent attend- 
ance at Mass and the conscious 
reception of the Sacraments. 


Did you know that in 1559 England’s Parliament declared 
itself infallible on any matter of religion or cause ecclesiastical, 
and that the decree still stands? This item appeared in a past 
issue of THE CATHOLIC HERALD, but every week news of 
vital importance to Catholics, here and now, appear in 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD. You cannot afford to ignore it. 
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world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 
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